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THE MANAGEMENT OF YACHTS AND MEN 

**Why/' said Polly, tugging hard at the 
wheel of the Daisy May, ** do they call a yacht 
*she'?" 

'* Because," I repUed, stretching lazily out on 

the Uttle deck, ** when you want her to go one 

way you pull the other." 

** That's mascuUne," declared Polly. 

It's human," said I. 

And men are awfully human! Much more 

so than women. Tell a small boy he may play 

in every spot in the garden except the muddy 

spot round the well, and inside of ten minutes he 

will be either down the well or clambering over 
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The Digressions of Polly 

its side. Fence in that particular spot and order 
him to remain there, and before you can count 
a dozen he will be miles away from it. Tell a 
man that it would be nice and sensible for him 
to fall in love with a woman and he will hate 
her. Warn him against her, and you will re- 
ceive an invitation to their wedding within the 
year. It is merely a matter of pulling the wheel 
the other way — ^the way you do not want the 
yacht or the man to go. If a woman is jealous 
let her praise her rival's nose or her manners. 
It is the bitterest and most vital blow she can 
give to her. If she wishes to make her irresisti- 
bly attractive let her say spiteful things about 
her. The charm works either way." And 
Polly pulled her cap down over her eyes and 
blew the curls out of her mouth. 

"Polly," I said, shutting my eyes tight and 
turning my face toward her, " if you blow those 

curls again I'll kiss you." 
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**You shan't!'* said Polly, blowing the 
curls. 

**Look out!" I cried, jumping up. ** We're 
coming about." As the boom swung past, Polly 
dodged gracefully under it and came out on the 
other side, a bundle of curls and laughter. 

''It might have hit you," I said reproach- 
fuUy. 

** But it didn't," said Polly. ** When one has 
known men — ^and yachts — a long time one 
learns to watch very carefully. K one sees 
signs of * coming about,' why, one " 

'•Does what?" 

•'Breaks the engagement first," and Polly 

squinted her eyes and looked far out to sea in a 

very business-like manner. 

That's dodging," said I. 

What are we doing now ? " asked Polly in a 

practical tone of voice. 

•'Tacking," said I. 
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The Digressions of Polly 

** Oh, that's going crosswise in order to reach 
a point which you might get to very much more 
quickly by going straight ahead, isn't it ? " 

"You put it very clearly." 

" I often do that." 

"You— what?" 

" Tack," said Polly, decisively. 

I put my pipe down on the camp-chair. 
"Would you mind explaining?" I asked defer- 
entially. 

"Oh, no, it's easy," replied Polly, blowing 
curls. " Well, sometimes I want you to take me 
somewhere — ^say to the grand opera, which I 
know is very expensive, or to a comic opera,which 
I know you hate, or to a roof garden or a tea or a 
church sociable. I don't go straight ahead and 
ask you to take me, because that would mean 
going right into the wind and being entirely up- 
set. K it's the grand opera I begin away over 

to one side — say by talking of Aunt Ruth and 
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of how sweet she was and how very fond of mu- 
sic; then I tack away over to the other side and 
remark that music was so much better in Aunt 
Ruth's days than it is now; then I veer back 
again and declare that the only really good mu- 
sic we do get nowadays is at the grand opera. 
Then I casually remark that it is grand opera 
season; then I add that I am unhappy at not 
having heard any good music this year; then I 
rage a bit at grand opera prices and how awful 
it is that no man ever seems to be able to take 
me there; then you ask me, rather doubtfully, 
if I'd Uke to go; I demur; you insist; and— 
there you are." 

"So that is how — Polly, you're eating those 
curls!" 

"I'm not." 

" I dare you to blow them ! " 

"Pouf!" 

"Now I shall kiss you!" 
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"Mr. Cutting — Jack! You goose! K you 
dare '\ 

"Well, I will next time! My, what a gor- 
geous swell we're getting from that steamer!" 

"Is that what you call 'heavy seas'?" in- 
quired Polly. 

"Well, it might be called a small sample." 

" It's like the little imitation quarrels that you 
have during an engagement, and enjoy so much 
that you think you're going to have fun out of all 
the quarrels and heavy seas of married life." 

" Well, isn't that the best way to look at it ? " 

"Oh, yes. You once told me, didn't you, 

that a sailor should always go 'head on' to 

heavy seas ? If you see a quarrel coming and 

you know you can't avoid it, don't try to sidle 

out, but face it boldly and without tears, and 

you'll cut straight through it and leave the man 

feeUng like a wave that has been chopped 

through the middle. If you edge up to him as 
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though you were afraid and stood in awe of his 
power you'll be capsized like the little craft by 
a huge green breaker." 

A puff of wind took Polly's cap and carried it 
out merrily over the waters. Polly looked rue- 
fully after it, but there were seventy curls in- 
stead of seven in her eyes and mouth, and she 
was too busy blowing to grab for it. 

**That was a strong wind," she remarked, 
good-naturedly. 

" Yes, it's blowing pretty keen," said I. ** I 
guess I'll slacken the sail a bit." 

"Oh, yes; when you find that a wind or a 
yacht or a man is too strong for you — ^loose him 
a bit — ^and let him go!" And Polly made one 
final attempt to blow those curls. 

I reached over and caught her by the shoul- 
ders. 

"Stop it!" she cried imperatively. 

"Don't you want to be kissed ?" 
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**Stop it— you know I don't!" 

** I don't know anything of the kind ! " I cried, 
leaning over and doing it. ** I believe you are 
only — ^pulling the wheel the other way." 

** Egotism ! " remarked Polly ; but there were 
dimples in her cheeks and a twinkle in her eyes. 
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THE LOST ABT OF PROPOSINO 

" Would it hurt you very much," said Polly, 
digging the point of her patent leather slipper 
into the wet sand and beaming up beneath a 
wealth of shade hat, **if I were to read you 
something which I consider a vital blow to 
mascuUne egotism?" 

" I will be very meek and patient," I replied. 

When Polly wears a shade hat that flops in 
her eyes and has a wreath of scarlet poppies 
dangling round it, I am always good-humored. 

"Perhaps you've read it," said Polly, hedg- 
ing. "It's about a magnificent old maid who 
flatly refused to marry a man worth $30,000 — 
whom she did not love. That woman, Mr. 

Cutting, is an honor to her sex," and Polly 
3 17 
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stabbed a sand-hill with an air of authoritative 
emphasis. 

"Yes, indeed," I began, enthusiastically, "it 
must require a great deal of strength of charac- 
ter to refuse " 

Polly looked up dangerously. 

**Er— to refuse " 

Polly pulled her slipper out of the sand and 
shut her lips tight. 

"To refuse thirty thousand dollars," I fin- 
ished hurriedly 

"Oh," and the atmosphere cleared under 
Polly's smile like the fog after a storm. 

" I don't know," she went on musingly, after 

we had been quiet for some time watching the 

Ettle white sail-boats dancing on the ocean and 

the Ettle barelegged children dancing on the 

sand, "but what you would have been right. 

Jack, if you had said what you meant. It must 

be very hard to refuse a real live proposal. 
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They're so rare nowadays. Proposing is one of 
the lost arts. It went out of fashion with curled 
whiskers and pomade and moonlight sere- 
nades." 

"And yet," I said, piling up a sand-pillow, 
"men and women still get married." 

" Ye-e-es — ^but the men are just lured into it. 
Ask any married woman you meet how it hap- 
pened and she will be unable to tell you. * Oh, 
we just decided to,' she will say. Which means 
that she decided to and he had to." 

I looked at Polly with real fright in my eyes. 

"Do you mean to say that I've been 
lured " 

" No, you haven't, Jack Cutting! You know 
perfectly well that I was ages and ages — ^mak- 
ing up my mind. But if you had proposed, in 
the right way, you know — ^well, it would all have 
been very different. If every man could only 

realize how much of matrimonial happiness de- 
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pends on the way in which he first makes love 
to a woman, love-making would become a fine 
art, proposing a science, and women— slaves. 
Just there, at the moment when a man first 
takes a girl into his arms and calls her 'mine,' 
it is decided who is going to have the whip hand 
in the coming drive." 

" Going into matrimony isn't like going for a 
drive, Polly. It's more hke going for a dive. 
Do you want to know how a man feels when 
he has made up his mind to propose to a 
girl?" 

**It might help, to know that," said Polly, 
doubtfully. 

" Well, did you ever make up your mind to 
take a cold bath on a winter morning ? " 

Polly turned stem, unfathomable eyes on 
me. 

"And do you remember lying in bed think- 
ing about it, and having the prospect grow 
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colder and colder and colder all the time ? You 
know you are going to take that bath. You 
know it will be good for you and that, once in, 
you will enjoy it hugely. You know it is the 
best thing in the world for you and yet you lie 
and lie and lie and wish somebody would turn 
the cold shower on you there in bed. It's the 
same way with matrimony. Once you have 
faced it solemnly and with malice aforethought, 
the comforts of bachelor existence, like the com- 
forts on the bed, grow doubly warm and sweet 
and dear, and you snuggle up to them like a 
small child m his morning slumbers. Then 
Polly— nine times out of ten the girl turns on 
the shower and you jump out of the bachelor 
comforts with a yell and plunge headlong into 
an engagement without the necessary prelhni- 
nary of a proposal. Perhaps if you girls wouldn't 
turn on the shower — ^would omit all those help- 



ful little hints, you know- 
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It's growing very cool on the beach, Mr. 
Cutting." 

We rose, while the clam shells looked envi- 
ously at Polly's lips. I thought it best not to 
notice the sudden change of atmosphere: so I 
went on talking ramblingly. 

" Besides, " I said, " it sort of sticks in a fel- 
low's throat, and when he starts to say 'Will 
you marry me?' he generally ends by saying 
* Will you pass the olives ?' or when he means 
to screw himself up to the point of declaring 
boldly, * I love you,' he laughs a hollow, mock- 
ing laugh, to find himself stanmiering, 'I — ^I 
love animals, or clams, or seaweed, or whiskey 
straight.' Did you ever feel the lump in your 
throat, Polly ? It's a big, choky one, right here. 
It's the* don't 'lump." 

"And yet," said Polly, gazing way, way out 
to sea with wistful eyes, "we spend our girl- 
hood days in dreaming dreams of such as 
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these! We long for the hour in which he will 



come " 



" And lay his heart at your feet ? '* 

^' No; and take possession of us. In spite of 
all the novels and plays and old-time theories, 
a woman doesn't like a man to come to her on 
his knees." 

" How should he come, Polly ? " 

** He should come Uke the storm in the cloud," 
said Polly, looking with shining eyes at the ho- 
rizon. "He should come with the Assyrian, 
like the wolf on the fold. His words may say 

* Will you marry me ? ' but his looks should say 

* You are mine; you will marry me.* His lips 

may beg favors, but his arms and eyes should 

take them. I'll tell you how a girl likes to be 

proposed to ! She likes to be taken in a rush of 

masterful conquest; not handled Uke a piece of 

Dresden china that would break between the 

fingers. She may say 'No! No! No!' at first, 
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but with that sort of man it will soon turn into 
* Yes! Yes! Yes!' and he doesn't have to say, 
'Will you?' but 'You are! You are mine, 
mine, mine!' It's just a matter of mastering 
her and bundling her up m his arms, and then 
— and then — ^and then it's all over with her!" 
finished Polly, breathlessly. 

"Whe-e-ew!" I whistled, softly. "But, 
PoUy " 

"Well?" 

" Suppose he should turn out to be the wrong 
man." 

" Oh, you goosie! Well, the girl would have 

the pleasure of knowing she'd been properly 

proposed to at least once. And no matter how 

furious she might pretend to be she would 

always keep a soft spot in her heart for that 

particular man. He? He ought to have 

the feeling of exhilaration which the plunger 

has when he puts his all on a favorite. If 
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you men could forget your abominable ego- 
tism " 

"Why, I do believe it's getting dark, Polly, 
and everybody's gone in to dinner.' 

" For — ^well say, for half an hour- 



ly 



" Oh, they've been gone longer than that." 

"And could know how perfectly fascinating 
you appear when you become reckless and in- 
fatuated and things " 

" Was I ever reckless, Polly ? " 

"Never!" 

" Did I ever propose to you, Polly ? 

"Never!" 

"What?" 

"That is we just decided to " 



» 



" You mean you decided to and I had to " 

"Why, it's pitch dark, Mr. Cutting." 

" So it is ! " and I turned and caught Polly in 

my arms. 

"How dare you!" 
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Tm the Assyrian, P0II7; rmthewdf. Fm 
the plunger!** 

""Stopit! Stop it! Stop it! IHscieam; and 
you're ruining my best oigandie, and you're 
got sand all over you, and you're choking me to 
death. Jack!'* 
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EFFECTIVE IMPERFECTIONS 

** Polly Lee! What are you doing ? ** 
We were in the library and Polly was stand- 
ing before the cheval-glass holding her head 
coquettishly on one side while she alternately 
considered her chin and a little black patch 
of court-plaster in the shape of a fanciful 
star which she held between her thumb and 
forefinger. 

**Do you think it would look better in this 
comer of the cheek or just below the right eye ? 
I don't know whether I'd rather advertise my- 
self as *an unplighted maiden of affectionate 
disposition' or as * unmarried and fond of ad- 
venture.' Which would you advise. Jack?" 

and she turned to me in mock perplexity. 
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I'd advise you not to put anything on your 
face which is so suggestive of — of — of " 

**WeIl?" and the Ubrary fire seemed to die 
down in the gradual idng of the atmosphere. 

" Of vanity and pimples." 

**Pooh! You always were old-fashioned. 
Jack. Don't you know that it's the very latest, 
greatest, politest fashion to wear patches on 
your cheek?" and Polly saucily plunked the 
little star square upon the small island on her 
chin, half way between the sea of dimples and 
the coral strand of lips. 

"It's a ridiculous fashion," I murmured, "to 
call attention to one's imperfections! Besides, 
it wiU rub oflF." 

Polly felt her patch carefully. 

" Oh, no, it won't rub oflF," she said, with as- 
surance, " unless I wash it off. Besides, it's not 
ridiculous. A woman's imperfections are the 

veiy thmgs that make her fascinating. In hei 
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weakness lies her strength, you know," and 
Polly threw herself into the great arm-chair be- 
fore the fire. 

'' That," said I, puUing up some cushions and 
lighting my pipe, '" is as ridiculous as your patch. 
And your patch," looking up, " is very ridicu- 
lous." 

'* Then why do you sit there staring it almost 
oflF my countenance ? " and she pouted exasper- 
atingly. 

I have decided that when the devil made 
up his mind to tempt St. Anthony, he in- 
vented a pout and a patch. Still, I held to 
my point. 

"I'm not staring at your patch. It's your 
nose," I said, solemnly. 

Polly rubbed the offending member. 

" It's very imperfect," she said. 

"It's adorable!" I vowed. 

^Tben it's jUst like a woman," asserted 
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Polly. ''It's adorable because it's imperfect 
Did you ever see a woman with a tip-tilted nose 
who wasn't adorable ? Or did you ever see a 
woman with a perfect nose who was endur- 
able?" 

''Never!" 

''Why, Jack, it's her veiy imperfections that 
constitute a woman's perfection. It's the tilt to 
her nose that makes you notice the straight 
bridge, and the irr^ularity of her mouth that 
entices you to look for its redness and softness, 
and the odd curve to her cheek that makes you 
observe its pinkness. You never gaze so hard 
at her little feet as when the shoestrings are un- 
tied. And you never notice the glint in her 
hair until you see it all mussed up. The veiy 
dimple in her chin is an imperfection. Surely 
the good angel who makes girl babies' faces 
doesn't put holes in them on purpose. And no 

mao ever holds it against a girl because abe has 
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beddeA. The veiy kinks in a woman's hair 
make her forehead more feminine." 

''And the kinks in her temper bring the 
sweeter side of her nature into prominent re- 
Kcf." 

''And the fact that she is too weak to stand 
alone and must lean on you makes you stronger 
and — ^perhaps better." 

"And keeps her tender and gentle." 

"Yes; and her little follies, her ridiculous 
vanities, her whimsical unreasonableness make 
her all the more wonderful and impossible and 
aUuring. And yet ** 

" And yet what, Polly ? '* 

"I once knew a man who told me his fiancee 
was perfect." 

"Howawful!^ 

" Wasn't it, though ? I always had horrible 
visions of her — standing at the door waiting for 

him: making him wipe his feet before be could 
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come in; having health-food for dinner; clean- 
ing up his desk every morning ; forbidding smo- 
king about the house, and asking him his cate- 
chism every night. I'm sure she had a Grecian 
nose and eyes that looked clear through down 
into your very soul." 

**And I'll bet she disapproved of kissing ex- 
cept at specified moments — once before break- 
fast, once before retiring, once on Christmas, 
and occasionally on birthdays." 

"And how perfectly awful he must have felt 
whenever he did anything wrong — ^took a cock- 
tail, or played poker, or told her he had to stay 
at the oflSce — ^when he didn't." 

Perhaps he was a perfect man." 

Dear me ! " said Polly, ** how tiresome ! " 

"A perfect man," I said, "wouldn't have 
waltzed four times with that red-headed Down- 
ing girl, at the cotillon last night." 

Polly looked away. i 
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**But then," she said, slowly, "he would have 
made me feel perfectly terrible if he had seen 
me sitting in the conservatory with Jimmy 
Blake." 

I almost jumped. " When did you do that ? " 
I asked, spitefully. 

"Besides," went on Polly, "a perfect man 
would be an awful bore. You would never 
have anything to foi^ive him for. Why, you'd 
never even be jealous of him, and you couldn't 
reform him, or make him think you were ten 
times better than he. He wouldn't know any 
more of the world than I do, and, as a result, 
he'd cease to be interesting. He wouldn't 
have a past or even sow any wild oats. Why, 
Jack, he'd be the stupidest thing imaginable. 
He'd have to wear court-plaster patches all over 
his soul, just to pretend there were imperfec- 
tions on him, if he wanted to interest a 



woman.'' 
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** That's all very interesting,** I said» shortly^ 
''but I want to know when you sat in the con- 
servatory with Jimmy Blake." 

Polly looked up languidly. ''Oh, the third 
dance after dinner," she said, nonchalantly, 
then went on with undue vivacity: "It's a 
man's weaknesses, his little peccadiUoes, that 
make his strength stand out in a high light. All 
the greatest men. Napoleon and Caesar and 
Mark Antony and Byron and Shakespeare and 
even Solomon and David and Samson were 
weak where little women were concerned. And 
yet their weakness added to rather than de- 
tracted from their attractiveness. What do you 
fancy is the secret of it. Jack?" And Polly 
leaned back pensively. 

"It's the law of contrast, Polly. Black 
wouldn't be half as black if there were no white; 
and light would not be half as light if there were 
no dark. Men wouldn't be men if there wero 
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no women; and good wouldn't be good at all if 
there were no bad. Pictures could not exist 
without lights and shadows. This world would 
be a horribly tame place if it were all one awful 
color. That is why the imperfections of little 
women make them more fascinating. But» 
PoUy " 

** Yes ? - very thoughtfully. 

'^ Did you sit out the whole of the third dance 
with Jimmy Blake ? " 

"Oh,weU,notanofit." 

'^And why would you have felt dreadful 
about it if I had been a perfect man ?" 

** Because then I shouldn't have let Jimmy 
Blake do what he did." 

I sat up very straight and put down my pipe. 
••Polly," I said, solemnly, ''what did he do?*' 

"Indeed," said Polly, reflectively, " he couldn't 

have done it, if you had been a perfect man." 

** What was it, Polly?" I groaned. 
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** I didn't ask you what the red-headed girl 
did," said PoUy. 

'' But I must know. What was it, Polly ? " 
"And you danced four times with the red- 
headed girl." 

What was it, Polly ? " 
Well — he told me all about your past." 
The beast!" and then, in spite of the dis- 
closure, I somehow laughed with rehef and — 
and did something. 

"Oh!" cried PoUy. "You've gone and 
rubbed my patch oflF." 

"I told you it would rub oflF!" I said, hilari- 
ously. 
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IV 

THE SIN OP THE CIGARETTE 

** Op course," said Polly, taking the cigarette 
daintily in her fingers and blowing a fine wreath 
of smoke from between velvet Kps, " you think 
it's awful." 

Polly sat way back in a sheltered comer of 
the divan, where the scarlet curtains that fell 
from the two spears suspended overhead com- 
pletely hid her from the vision of any one who 
might pass on the stairs. In case we should be 
heard and the passer-by should decide not to go 
up the stairs, there was always the provision that 
I could take the cigarette quickly. Any confu- 
sion that might follow could easily be ascribed 
to the fact that — ^that — ^well, that Polly and I 

had been engaged for about six weeks, and 
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were often embarrassed at unexpected mo- 
ments. 

** Of course I do/' I agreed, candidly. 

** But you admired Maud Edgeriy for doing 
it.'* 

** I admired the way in which Maud Edgeriy 
did it/' I corrected. ** Besides, I am not going 
to marry Maud Edgeriy.'* 

""I wish you were!" sighed Polly, luxuriously 
taking a long puff. 

"ICIb^an. 

** Is wicked," interrupted Polly. 

'"And mannish,'' I asserted. 

••And worldly," chimed PoUy. 

"And coarse." 

" And outre." 

•'And unbecoming." 

"Oh, how nice!" gurgled Polly. 

I was severely silent. 

"I've always wanted to do something — is 
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that mamma coming ? ** Awful suspense. ^'Tve 
always wanted to do something shocking/* 

**It isn^t shocking; it*s merely foolish/* 

**And yet the deveiest women do it — ^women 
who write and paint and — and do things/* 

"'That is a different matter. When a girl in 
private life smokes she generally does it badly. 
She does it» not because it is a habit, but because 
she wants to be * devilish.* She usually succeeds 
in looking siUy.** 

'* Thank you. I had fancied I did it rather 
weU.** 

** Observing you, I should say you had smoked 
about twice before.** 

Four times/' corrected Polly. 

" Who taught you ? " 

**It*s an awfully duU thing,*' went on PoUy, 
ignoring my question; ''it's an awfuUy dull 
thing being a 'nice' girl. About the most ex- 
citement you have is plajring a game of golf, or 
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ping-pong, or going to a dance with a goggle- 
eyed chaperon. I don't wonder you men find 
the other kind of girls, those who smoke cigar- 
ettes and give studio teas and say ' damn it ' so 
much more interesting." 

"Yet we generally marry the 'nice' girls," I 
said, dryly. 

"Oh," said Polly, with distinct emphasis. 
"Really? How good of you. I had hardly 
appreciated " 

"No, but you would have appreciated the 
difference if you had been the other kind." 

" What I don't understand," continued Polly, 
" is how men will coax and coax and coax a girl 
to do things of which they theoretically disap- 
prove; to take a glass of wine, or a cigarette, 
or go to a Bohemian restaurant, for in- 
stance." 

" Men do it for curiosity," I said, " but they 

admire the girl who refuses." 
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"Yes — ^and never call on her again; while 
they take the one who doesn't refuse out to din- 
ner. 

"But isn't the girl who stays at home 
better oflF for not going with us, if we're that 
kind?" 

"Ye-e-es," assented Polly, doubtfully, "but 
she's horribly lonesome." 

There was a soft swish on the stairs. Polly's 
eyes grew big as saucers. 

"Take it! Take it quick!" she whispered, 
pushing the burnt end of the cigarette at me. 
" Oh, it was Cousin Agatha," she added in a re- 
lieved tone as the shadow passed. 

"Why," I said, when the skirts of Cousin 
Agatha had swished by, "why, if you aren't 
ashamed of it, won't you let your Cousin Agatha 
see you do it ? " 

"Cousin Agatha is out of date," said Polly, 

rescuing the half-burnt cigarette. 
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'* Cousin Agatha is thoroughly feminine/' I 
asserted, enthusiastically. 

'' Then why didn't you ask Cousin Agatha to 
marry you?" inquired Polly, airily trying to 
blow a ring and faiUng with the happy inconse- 
quenee of the amateur. 

" Besides," she went on, confidently, ** cigar- 
ette smoking is not masculine. It's a feminine 
habit which a few dudes and chappies have con- 
tracted. If it were mascuUne, the Spanish 
women, who are the daintiest and most feminine 
in the world, wouldn't do it. 

*' You know yourself that when a man smokes 
nothing but cigarettes you think him effeminate 
and call him a 'johnny.' A cigarette is to a 
cigar or a pipe as a glass of ginger ale to a cock- 
tail. You men are prejudiced, that is all. You 
associate cigarette smoking with a certain class 
of women simply because they have done it for 

so long. But you might as well say that a * nice ' 
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girl shouldn't put powder on her nose or clean 
her teeth with paste or use sweet lavender in her 
petticoats because that sort of women do it, as 
to say that she shouldn't smoke these dainty lit- 
tle things," and Polly held the half-burnt cigar- 
ette up between two rosy fingers. 

"Polly," I said, resolutely looking the other 
way, ** when a girl smokes cigarettes, or rouges, 
or goes to Bohemian caf&-when a 'nice' girl 
does those things it is as if she had walked 
through a dusty, muddy street in white satin 
shppers." 

** White satin slippers for general use are dis- 
tinctly out of fashion," remarked Polly. 

**Sh!" said I, hurriedly. **Give me that 
stump. Here comes your Cousin Agatha." 

There was a return of the silken swish and a 

sweet-faced woman of thirty sailed down the 

haU. 

"Oh, I thought I smelled your cigarette, 
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Jack,** she said, in a silvery voice. ** Going to 
stay for dinner ? " 

Polly leaned back in the shadows of the scar- 
let curtain and giggled. 

"Polly," I said when we were alone once 
more, ''aren't you ashamed of yourself in the 
face of such trust and innocence ? " 

But Polly was searching my coat-pockets for 
another cigarette. 

** Where do you keep them ? " she said, pet- 
tishly. 

" I'll tell you," I said, ** when you tell me who 
taught you to smoke." 

**Well, if you must know, Eva Wadsworth 
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** What ! That sweet thing with the big blue 

eyes and the baby face ? " 

"Yes, and Imogen Brown " 

** Miss Brown, who writes for the papers — ^the 

one with goggles and the severe nose ? " 
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**Yes, and Jessie Barry- 
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**No! Not the correct Jessie!" 

"Yes, and " 

"Spare me any more. You're shaking my 
faith in women." 

" Oh, they didn't teach me," said Polly," they 
only did it. We all did it at boarding-school. 
Most girls learn it there, you know, after lights 
are out. It's as conmion as making fudge over 
the lamp and eating pie out of the wash-basin 
and " 

" Polly, this is a revelation. But you haven't 
told me yet who taught you. I hope no other 
man " 

"No — ^honestly. No other man ever." 

" Surely not your Cousin Daisy ? '* 

"No," said Polly. 

" Who, then ? " I insisted. 

Polly traced the pattern of a sofa-pillow with 

her forefinger. 
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"Who then?" 

Polly looked up blushingly. 

'' I hate to tell/' she said. 

"Who then?" I repeated. 

"Well— oh, well— Cousin Agatha! * 
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LTITLE TESTS FOR MODERN LOVERS 

"Now," said Polly, picking up her spoon, 
**you can give me a proof of your affection. I 
am going to eat noodle-soup." 

**I don't understand," I said, as the waiter 
discreetly effaced himself behind a palm. 

"You can watch me," said Polly. 

**I have endured greater trials in a lesser 
cause," I remarked. 

" Perhaps," said Polly, ** but the man who can 
watch the girl he loves eat noodle-soup for the 
first time and still see the little halo about her 
head " 

"Is a modem Sir Francis," I finished. 

"Oh, far greater!" exclaimed Polly. "Sir 

Francis only leapt into a lion's den after the 
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lady's glove, while the man who watches the 
lady consume a plate of noodles faces a host of 
shattered illusions. There is no glory to spur 
him on. It wasn't love, you know, that made 
Sir Francis leap among the lions. It was just 
plain masculine vanity. He didn't want to ap- 
pear a coward," and Polly held the spoon poised 
above her soup-plate. 

Why don't you go on ? " I asked. 
I think I am a little afraid," she said, smil- 
ing. 

" Don't be," said I. ** I'm really very brave 
morally. Besides, there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances, you know." 

** What are they ? " asked Polly, lowering her 
spoon very slowly beside her plate. 

** Well, you are wearing a pink chiffon frock/* 

Polly lifted her eyebrows. 

"And you smell of violets." 
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Polly picked up her spoon again. 
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"And the way your pompadour curls about 
your forehead " 

Polly took an olive. 

** Would make even eating noodle-soup seem 
fascinating." 

Polly tried very hard to look severe. 

" Jack," she remarked, " you are growing per- 
sonal. Besides, if you are so prejudiced, how 
am I going to make the test ? " 

** Did you really bring me here to test me ? " 
I asked. '" It would have been kinder and far 
easier to have jumped oflF the ferry-boat on the 
way over, or to have bribed the cab-driver to 
make his horse run away, or to have " 

**But those things wouldn't have been any 
test at aU," argued PoUy. 

** I could have cut a figure," I remarked, re- 
proachfully. 

** That's just it. It would have been a case 

of masculine vanity, not a proof of love. I 
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really don't see how you could have gotten out 
of saving my life, if I had jumped oflF a ferry- 
boat. You would have done the same for any 
old woman under the circumstances; and my 
frock would have been utterly ruined. Besides 
it is quite out of fashion to test a lover by send- 
ing him to the bottom of the river. There are 
so many other and more modem ways, which 
are more subtle and eflFective " 

" Like electrocution compared to hanging," I 
suggested. 

" Yes. Or homoeopathic pills compared to 
bleeding." 

"Or noodle-soup compared to lions." 

Polly balanced her spoon on her forefinger. 

"Yes," she went on meditatively, "and the 
beauty of it is, they are sauce for the goose as 
well as for the gander. A man has the same 
chance to test a girl's affections " 
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How, oh, how ? " I cried, eagerly. 
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**Well, he might call on her in a checked 
waistcoat and a collar two sizes too laige for 
him. Or he might kiss her after he has been 
smoking an old pipe. Or he might walk her 
home from the theatre in the pouring rain to 
save paying cab hire. Or he might eat spa- 
ghetti or chop-suey before her very eyes. Or he 
might take her to a lecture on protoplasm or 
temperance. And if, after all that, she still ap- 
pears perfectly contented and looks at him rever- 
ently, as though she were in a temple gazing at 
an altar" — ^Polly slowly lowered her spoon into 
her soup. 

"Well?" 

" Why he can step on her frock and tear it oflF 
the binding." 

'' Is that the final test ? " 

"Yes," said Polly, decisively, "for awkward- 
ness is the one thing a woman will forgive no 

man. And if a girl allows you to wipe your big 
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feet all over her ruffles without opening her lips 
in protest, and smiles when you knock her hat 
oflF with your umbrella, and appears perfectly 
calm and happy when you are treading on her 
slippers during a waltz, it is a sure sign of one of 
two things — either you are very rich, or she is 
blindly, idiotically, irrevocably in love with you." 

''I think I catch your meaning," I said, re- 
flectively. " I once thought I loved a girl until 
I called upon her early in the morning." 

" And caught her in curl-papers and Chinese 
slippers." 

**No," I corrected, **she was chewing gum 
and wearing a health reform costume." 

"And that was the end of everything," an- 
nounced Polly. "But you didn't really love 
her. Jack, or the chewing-gum and the health 
reform costume would have made no difference. 
It's a good thing you didn't marry her." 

I looked about for the waiter. He was stand- 
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ing with his back turned, and I mentally deter- 
mined to tip him fifty cents. Then I reached 
stealthily under the table for Polly's hand. 

" I don't think I ever intended to marry her," 
I said, softly. 

'' Well, it was a good thing," said Polly. " It 
isn't always necessary to fling the glove into the 
lion's den. In most modem love-aflFairs there 
are plenty of occasions when the lions come 
right out and demand to be faced. A man who 
would tread on a girl's frocks or her toes before 
they were married would tread all over her 
nerves and tear down all her illusions afterward. 
And a girl who would let a man see her chewing 
gum or wearing a health waist during the engage- 
ment, would come down every morning in curl- 
papers after she had caught him. It is the tiny 
things that tell which way the wind blows, and 
the little delicate situations that come up during 

a courtship that prove love in the fire. The girl 
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who wants you to tell her the minute you put the 
ring on her finger just how many other women 
you have ever kissed and why you did it, will sit 
up all night waiting for you whenever you are 
out at the club and will never have a decent- 
looking maid-servant in the house. The man 
who breaks his dinner engagements with you 
before you are married will break your heart 
afterward. I once thought I loved a man, until 
he took me five blocks out of the way in order 
to get transfers and avoid paying two car-fares. 
Then I shuddered with relief that I hadn't mar- 
ried him. Why, he might have expected me to 
dress out of what was left of the milk money, and 
buy my hats out of what I could save on the 
butcher, and lunch on a glass of water and a ten- 
cent sandwich and do without tooth-powder in 
order to buy the baby's shoes," and Polly shud- 
dered and bit an olive viciously. 

" But," I said, reproachfully, "if you had really 
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loved him, Polly, you wouldn't have minded do- 
ing those things for him." 

**Well," she admitted, grudgingly, "perhaps. 
But I'm glad I found it out." 

" So am I," I said, making another disastrous 
attempt to reach Polly's hand under the table. 

" The waiter is looking at you," said Polly. 

"Who cares?" said I. 

" Besides, I haven't finished my soup and who 
knows " 

"I do," I declared. 

" That you will love me quite the same — 
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" I would love you just the same if you were 
a heathen Chinee, and ate with chopsticks," I 
vowed. 

Polly looked doubtful. 

"Oh, you never can tell," she said, diving 

recklessly into her soup; "you never can tell 

beforehand. If it were not for the little tests 

marriage would be as uncertain as reincar- 
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nation — or — or automobiles. You can't tell 
whether a man is generous or not by the flowers 
and candy he sends you. You want to find out 
how much pin-money he allows his sister. And 
it's no sign that he is brave just because he dives 
off a ferry-boat to save your life. You want to 
find out how he acts when the lamp threatens 
to explode or the hot-water pipe bursts. And it 
isn't necessary to ask him to fight a duel for you 
in order to test his chivalry. Just get him to 
talk about some girl who turned him down, and 
see if he forgets his masculine vanity sufficient- 
ly to speak highly of her. And if you want 
to prove that he truly loves you and that it isn't 
just an ephemeral fancy or your * cursed beauty/ 
as the lady novelists say, that is fascinating him, 
why just eat " 

** Noodle-soup," I remarked. 

"Yes," said Polly, "and now you can order 

the fish." 
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** What!" I exclaimed, "you haven't finished 
that soup already!" 
Quite," said Polly. 
But, Polly," I argued. 
This time I succeeded in catchmg two of 
Polly's fingers under the table. She struggled. 
"It isn't fair!" I cried. "Pve been tested 
and have come through the fire. Polly, the halo 
still bums about your pompadour and blends 

with the odor of violets. Those curls " 

"Halibut, sir?" asked the waiter. I deter- 
mined to make the tip a quarter. 

" Do you think it was worth while to test me ? " 
I asked when he had taken the plates away. 
I didn't," said PoUy. 
But you ate the soup." 
" Yes," said Polly, pulling her fingers away, 
"but I left all the noodles." 
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VI 

LITTLE REHEABSALS FOB liATRIMONY 

" She's engaged again," remarked Polly, nod- 
ding her head at the auburn-haired Downing 
girl, who went sailing by in Abbingdon Dare's 
new cart. 

** It's his fifth or sixth trial, too, isn't it ? " I 
asked, shaking out the reins and tucking the 
rugs under Folly's infinitesimal toes; ''some 
people never get serious." 

Polly looked meditative. 

**Well," she remarked, jabbing the pin into 
her hat more securely, **that depends on what 
you mean by * serious.' An engagement maybe 
serious without ending in matrimony." 

** Serious for the one who gets left ? " I asked, 
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snapping the whip viciously over the back of the 
roan. 

"Nonsense! One always means to be mar- 
ried when one gets engaged. That's what 
makes it an engagement. Otherwise it would 
be merely — er — ^that is " 

** Merely what ? " I inquired, looking up side- 
wise under Polly's hat. 

** Oh, a flirtation, or an ' affair.' But a real, 
bona-fide engagement is nothing more or less 
than a dress rehearsal for matrimony. Some- 
times the original rehearsing company are mar- 
ried at once; but generally the leading man and 
the leading lady are changed several times be- 
fore you can find two who just fit the opposing 
roles." 

** Why, Polly Lee, I'm surprised! I suppose 

all your engagements have proved invaluable 

experience. Doubtless even this one, with me 

as leading man, is proving " 
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"Invaluable eicperience," acquiesced Polly, 
nodding her feathers. **Oh, yes, invaluable. 
Fve learned everything about the stage business 
of managing a man since I became engaged to 
you. For instance, before then I used to take 
the centre of the stage on every occasion. I'd 
let a man sit like a groom or an understudy 
beside me all afternoon while I displayed my 
accomplishments as a whip, instead of letting 
him show oflF with a four-m-hand or a tandem 
while I played the part of Umelight and kept 
up the applause. Why, what are you whipping 
that horse for ? " 

**Was I?" I asked, a bit startled. '*I was 
wondering," I snapped, " how many rehearsals 
it took to make you so letter perfect — ^I mean 
how many rehearsals before you graduated at 
my expense." 

**I haven't graduated yet," remarked Polly. 

I jumped. "Oh!" 
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"The commencement exercises don't com- 
mence until you get to the altar. That is when 
the rehearsals end and the curtain rolls up, and 
the tragedy or the comedy or the melodrama 
begins in real earnest." 

'* Won't you set the date for the commence- 
ment exercises, Polly ? " I pleaded, softly. 

" Have you NO regard for etiquette, Mr. Cut- 
ting?" remarked Polly. '*That was Mrs. 
Gadsby's victoria, and she saw you." 

" Saw me what ? " 

" Saw you looking at me that way and trying 
to get hold of my hand." 

"I didn't," I said, indignantly and ambigu- 
ously. 

"A girl's first rehearsal for matrimony," went 

on Polly, ignoring me, ** usually takes place 

when she is about seventeen. She is exactly 

like a young actress making her d^but in Juliet. 

She plays with fire, but without poise or method. 
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She rants and rages and overdoes. There is 
nothing subtle about her. If she should marry 
the man that she thinks at that time she is madly 
in love with *' 

"Well?" I had to prod Polly; for just then 
we turned a comer in the circle. The auburn- 
haired Downing girl and Abbingdon Dare 
flashed past us, and Polly turned to stare after 
them. 

"Well,** she went on, "there would be about 
as bad a smash-up as there would be if the man 
who sold you this team of horses hadn't tried 
them in harness together before he mated 
them. Now suppose both of these were oflF 
horses.'* 

I smiled comprehendingly. 

" It takes several rehearsals to make a girl let- 
ter perfect in the Uttle game of matrimony. 
The first time a girl falls in love all she knows 

about a man is that he is a good waltzer and 
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wears the proper collars, that his hair curls at 
the edges and that he doesn't tread on her 
frocks." 

**Was your first leading man like that, 
PoUy?" 

**No — ^that is — I've forgotten. But they're 
all alike. The girl who marries her first love 
has a life-lesson before her. It's like taking a 
leading part in a difficult play at a few moments' 
notice. She knows as much about handUng a 
man as a small boy does about handling a gun. 
And a man that is badly handled is like a gun. 
The first thing he does is to go off — off to an- 
other girl." 

" Did he do that, Polly ? " I said, looking at 
her sympathetically. 

''Who?" said PoUy. 

"Your first leading man. He must have 

been remarkably clever. Was he good looking 

and did he ever marry any one ? " 
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Polly looked at me witheringly. 

** It*s this way, you see," she went on : " a girl 
gets such a good perspective on a man when 
she's engaged to him. After she is married she 
is too close to the footlights to take a rational 
view of him. She ceases to think then. She 
merely feels, and she is supersensitive to every- 
thing he does and says. Now when you have 
been engaged a few times you soon learn that 
what a man has eaten for luncheon has more to 
do with his temper than the subject of conversa- 
tion. You learn to keep quiet and play a still 
part when he is doing anything serious, like 
reading the political news or strapping a trunk. 
You can tell an off horse at sight, and if you are 
an off horse yourself, you choose a conservative 
nigh horse, or if you are a nigh horse you choose 
somebody with dash and go. You find out 
whether you were intended for the centre of the 

stage or only to play understudy. You learn to 
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speak your lines properly and follow your cues. 
If you were destined to play up to a star, you lay 
in a lot of nice little things to say to him that will 
encourage him to take the centre of the stage 
and make him feel happy in the limelight. Or 
if you were bom to be leading lady you learn 
how to keep your leading man in the back- 
ground without making him feel his inferiority 
or resent playing second. You find out whether 
you are capable of managing your own com- 
pany or whether you need a manager. And yet 
the average girl frets and pines when she is go- 
ing through her little rehearsals, like a small 
child who is made to practise her musical exer- 
cises. She doesn't realize that every time her 
heart is broken she is one step nearer marital 
happiness. Oh, yes, being engaged is a won- 
derful experience," and Polly sighed as we took 
another turn about the circle. 

"And doesn't the man get any experience, 
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Polly ? " I asked as we dashed down the avenue 
on the home stretch. 

** Not a bit. A man never learns by experi- 
ence, anyhow " 

Just at that moment we came upon Abbing- 
don Dare and the auburn-haired Downing girl 
driving slowly home in the new dogcart. We 
bowed. 

'* Why," exclaimed Polly, " I didn't know that 
you knew them." 

**The auburn-haired Downing girl," I re- 
marked meekly, " was my first leading lady." 

Polly jumped. 

"And," I went on, " if your first leading man 
was as good looking " 

Polly turned and stared after the couple in the 
dogcart. 

"Well," she remarked, thoughtfully, "Ab- 

bingdon Dare is rather handsome, they say, and 

he " 
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'•What?" 

**Was my first leading man." 
"There is no accounting for tastes," I re- 
marked. 
'•None/' said Polly; "I hate red hair." 
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THE MORNING AFTER — ^LOVE 

" Jack," said Polly, adjusting a crimson pil- 
low behind her head and leaning forward in the 
hammock, "I have just finished reading about 
the army oflBcer and the actress who ran away 
to Japan in that dashing fashion " 

"And now are enjojdng the next morning 
eflFects," I broke in, brutally. 

" Jack," said Polly, clasping her hands and 
bending toward me with serious eyes, "how do 
you suppose people feel when they wake up like 
that?" 

"Polly," I said, "did you ever drink too 
many cocktails ? " 

"John Cutting!" 

" And then take a high ball just for luck ? " 
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Mr. Cutting!" 

And then take two or three more for good 



measure " 



''Sir!" 

" Well, if you had, Polly, you'd wake up next 
morning with your head a howling wilderness 
and feeling cold about the heart and shaky in 
the hands, and longing for a change of air and 
new scenery — anything! You'd want to get 
away — ' anywhere, anywhere out of the world!' 
You'd hate everybody and everything." 

*' But love isn't cocktails." 

"Oh, yes, it is — ^that kind of love, anyhow. 
It's all the same the next morning — cold coflFee, 
cold fried potatoes and wishing you'd never 
been bom." 

Polly shook her head vehemently. '*I don't 

see why love — really beautiful love — can't last 

always." 

"Don't you? Maybe you don't see why 
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really beautiful dreams can't last always; but 
they don't. They stop the moment the alarm- 
clock goes oSy and the next thing you know 
you're in the cold shower-bath and wideawake." 

" Well, anyhow, I feel better when I've had 
a beautiful dream," said Polly. 

''And a man feels better for having had a 
beautiful love-aflFair. And he IS better, too," 
I said, looking at Polly so that she turned her 
head around the other way in the hammock. 

" Sun m your eyes, Polly ? " 

*' What I don't understand," continued Polly, 
" is why the man nearly always wakes up first." 

"Does he? "said I. 

'* Yes, he does, and he wakes up most com- 
pletely, too. Now, a woman always reserves a 
little comer in her heart, a tender feeUng, for a 
man she has once loved " 



it 



Oh, Polly, your heart must be a splendid 



place in which to play *puss-in-the-comer.' 
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*' But with a man nothing is so dead as dead 
love. He will clean his pipe with a stem from 
a rose the girl once wore in her hair, he will even 
forget the color of her eyes and the sound of her 
voice. Once the cold gets around his heart, 
there is no warming it over." 

"You wouldn't hke warmed over love, would 
you, Polly?" 

" No ; but I often wonder how married people 
feel who wake up that way ? " 

"I fancy they feel just Uke the two in that 
picture of Gibson's — ^the one where the man and 
woman are sitting on either side of a table with 
a little dead body of Love between them." 

" Yes," said Polly, flashing up from the ham- 
mock; "and that picture always makes me 
furiously indignant. The man looks inexpres- 
sibly bored — ^yes, actually — ^just exactly as if he 
were wondering how he could get out of it all; 

as though if you o£Fered him a mint julep he'd 
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feel better right away. It is the woman who 
looks broken-hearted and miserable — and utter- 
ly despairing." 

" That, Polly," I said, sadly, " is because you 
don't understand either the man or the maiden. 
The man is thinking: 'This is the end of a dream. 
Here are all my dead illusions lying scattered 
about. Why did this have to happen ? Ugh ! ' 
He is dazed and miserable, and his only de- 
sire is to relieve the woman of his presence 
before the thing becomes more horrible. The 
woman is thinking: * How can I keep him ? I 
must keep him. Society demands that I keep 
him. I can't face the world in the character 
of a deserted wife. I have got to go on Kving 
with the corpse of love. That is all. There 
is no hope.' It is the woman's conventionality 
which breeds her despair." 

•' Yes, and then the man goes out to see if he 

can't be consoled. And he always is consoled 
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— ^right away. Oh, I wonder if men will ever 
understand women!" 

" Or women men." 

** I saw an awful case of ' next morning ' on a 

Coney Island boat the other night, Jack." 

On a Coney Island boat ? " 

Yes; I shan't tell you how I got there. But 

there was a girl who hadn't waked up and a man 

who had, on two camp-stools right in front of 

me. The girl was crjdng, and the man sitting 

stolidly beside her was bored to death. His 

gaze wandered out to sea, over the deck, to the 

cabin — anywhere but to the girl. She sat there, 

with her head very uncomfortably propped 

against his shoulder, and sobbed. After a 

while the man got worse and worse bored. He 

began to fidget. Finally, he got up and made 

some excuse to the girl and went away. Then 

she sobbed louder. In a few moments the man 

returned. His face was beaming and his eyes 
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alight with inspiration as he hauled two im- 
mense sandwiches out of his pocket and handed 
them to the girl. ' Be ye hungry ? ' he asked in 
the most conciliatory of tones. When the girl 
turned petulantly from him and cried worse 
than ever, he was the most hurt and surprised 
man I ever saw. That's the sort of thing a man 
generally o£Fers a girl when she wants his love, 
I believe." 

"Bread isn't a bad thing, Polly." 
*' It's just about as useless to a lovesick girl as 
Dutch clogs to a toe-dancer." 

"But about this next morning, Polly. Do 
you know, I believe there is a remedy for it. I 
believe that when the man wakes up first, if the 
woman would only discover it before he gets too 
wide awake and would go softly away from him, 
and let him alone, not let the sun get into his 
eyes, or make any noise, he would fall back to 

sleep again like a drowsy baby that had just 
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turned over In the middle of a nap. It is the 
noise, the reproaches, the tears and the quar- 
rels that follow the first suspicion of awakening 
that make us get so wide awake." 

" Oh, you don't say! What a wise and won- 
derful philosophy! Watch the man, pet him, 
coax him, drug him — and he'll always be true to 
you. A sort of life-work for the woman, in fact. 
Magnificent ! " 

" She hasn't any other, you know." 

"Um!" 

There was a glassy look in Polly's eye. I 
swung the hammock for a minute or two, while 
the silence grew louder and louder. At last a 
wee, small voice, far away and with a touch of 
the Arctic in it, reached me. 

" The dew is getting very heavy these even- 
ings, I beheve, Mr. Cutting." 

'' Yes, I know; but I really came over to ask 

you to go to the club dance next Saturday." 
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" So sorry— but— but ~ 

"But what?" 

*'I expect to go with Mr. Van AUen.'* 

"Oh, no! He's gomg to take the Bentley 
girls. He told me." 

Magnificent silence. 

"Polly! 

"Polly! 

"Well, maybe I'll go. But don't— don't!— 
you'll smell all over of peau d'Espagne." 
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m DEFENCE OF PLATO 

" It all goes to prove," said Polly, lifting her 
hand out of the water, where it had been 
trailing, and looking critically at the wet rings 
as they sparkled in the moonlight, *^ that there 
is such a thing as platonic affection." 

*' What," said I, with coarse masculine direct- 
ness, " goes to prove your basely false assertion ? 
In other words, what is ' it,' if you don't mind 
being material enough to explain ? " 

** ' It ' ? " repeated Polly, dropping the rings in- 
to the water once more and gazing at me with 
patient forbearance. *'Why, the remarkable 
elopement ^" 

''Oh, that!" 

We had been talking of the elopement of 
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Mrs. Van Tjme and young Bertie Hemming- 
way. 

''They ran away," said Polly, "on the 
strength of a purely platonic attachment, you 
know." 

I stopped, with the oars dripping in mid-air, 
and gazed at Polly. 

" Oh, dear! " she sighed, " you're so sceptical. 
Don't you believe in platonic friendship ? " 

"I used to, Polly," I sighed; ''also in Santa 
Claus and good fairies and gingerbread-trees, 
and wishing on the new moon, and the news- 
papers and patent medicine ads. and the Weath- 
er Bureau reports." 

" When you try to be clever, Jack," said Polly, 
irrelevantly, "you fail miserably." 

"I wasn't trying to be clever," I pleaded, 
"but truthful." 

** Which is still more difficult for you. Now, 

talk sensibly. I like a man chum. There is 
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something so wholesome about a platonie 
friendship." 

** It doesn't keep you awake nights." 

"Nor spoil your appetite." 

"Nor interfere with your other — other — 
other aflFairs." 

Polly looked at me sharply; then lifted the 
rings between us once more. 

"There have been some beautiful friendships 
in history between men and women." 

" But they were mostly by letter, weren't they, 
PoUy?" 

**It would have been just the same, if those 
friends had Uved near one another. A platonie 
friendship is a deep regard and admiration of a 
man for a woman or a woman for a man with- 
out the cheap sentiment that attaches to a flirta- 
tion. Platonic friends get just near enough to 
have a good perspective on one another, and 

never so close as to have the first bloom of re- 
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spect and regard rubbed oflF. There is every 
element of love in it except the physical." 

"Oh, I see what you mean, Polly. Some- 
thing like ordering pate de foie gras for dinner 
and then sitting and looking at it. The mo- 
ment you eat it or even touch it, the charm is 
gone." 

" Is there anything a bit more material, Jack, 
to which you could compare platonic friend- 
ship?" 

"Yes, I believe there is. It reminds me of a 
perpetual motion machine I once saw. It was 
perfectly beautiful to look at. Theoretically it 
was a dream. It had all the screws and the 
wheels and the power. Everybody who saw it 
was enthusiastic about it. There was only one 
thing the matter with it; it wouldn't work. 
That's your platonic friendship. It has every 
element that ought to make it a go; but some- 
how it never goes — or, more properly, never 
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stays. Oh, there are lots of things masquerad- 
ing under the name of platonies which, if they 
had the veil dragged off, would be found to be 
something very different, one-sided love-affairs 
and things like that. There are lots of platonie 
friendships which begin aU right, but they are 
like the enchanted ship that always landed at 
one port, even though she sailed directly toward 
another one. Your platonie friendship always 
lands in the port of love, and generaUy during 
a bad storm." 

Polly sighed. "I had a platonie friend 
once," she said, softly. 

Where is he now, Polly ? '* 

Africa," very gently. 

Trying to get killed ? '* 

Mr. Cutting! Our friendship was real and 

earnest." 

" And the grave was not its goal ? " 

"How dare you!'* said Polly, pulling on 
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the rudder so that we made a sharp turn for 
shore. 

" We were friends from school days. He used 
to carry my books for me and buy me candy. I 
used to help him with his Latin; and when we 
reached college we edited a Uttle paper together. 
He used to come to me and tell me all his love- 
affairs, and I used to buy the Christmas pres- 
ents for his different girls. Then one day — " 
Polly stopped short and looked dreamily out 
over the water. She had let the rudder fly out 
again and we were steering toward midstream. 

" Well, what happened one day ? " 

"Why, I met a man." 

" Well ? " I suggested, gently. 

"Oh, stupid, can't you guess? The man 
asked me to marry him and bothered me so 
much that I didn't have any time for Bobby. 
So he went over and amused himself with that 

Edgerly girl. She's hideous, Jack. Did you 
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ever notice that her nose goes up suddenly at the 
very end ? " 

I had not noticed it. But with my eye on the 
rudder I declared I had. 
Well, one day- 
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" Is this another day, Polly ? " 

** Yes, it's the day he came and told me that he 
was going to Africa." 

" What particular day was that, Polly ? " 

" It was the day you and I announced our en- 
gagement. But I don't beUeve all platonic 
friendships end Uke that. Jack," she added, 
quickly. 

"No; I know they don't, Polly," I said, pull- 
ing in both the oars and stretching myself at full 
length along the bottom of the boat. 

** Some of them," I said, reaching over, " end 
Hke this." 

" Stop ! " cried Polly, " you'll upset the boat ! " 

But her words were smothered so that you 
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could scarcely hear them. The next instant I 
felt wet rings running through my hair, and 
after that I don't know which way we drifted, 
for nobody had hold of the oars and nobody had 
hold of the rudder. 
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FRILLS AND THE MAN 

"Aren't editors funny ?" said Polly, coming 
into my office like a chiffon whirlwind; "I 
mean when they don't try to be," she added, 
gurgling, as she untied the bow under her chin 
and began taking off her gloves. 

"Editors?" I inquired in astonishment, ris- 
ing resignedly from my desk and putting away 
my briefs. 

"Yes," said PoUy, ignoring the chair I of- 
fered her and seating herself on the comer of 
the desk, with her ruffles all over my papers, 
"the men who print the papers and the maga- 
zines, you know," she explained. 

" Why, what on earth— " I began. " Polly," 

I stammered in a shocked tone, as a sudden 
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idea dawned on me, " you aren't going to try to 
be — ^literary — or anything — ^are you ? ** 

Polly looked at me accusingly. 

" You don't fancy I'd look well in common- 
sense shoes, do you ? " she replied, ** and a com- 
mon-sense waist-Une and astride and glasses and 
inky fingei^ and " 

**I do not!" I remarked, decidedly. 

"WeU," said Polly, ''thaes being Uterary. 
That's what Imogen Brown is. Why, she's 
even stopped putting powder on her nose, Jack, 
and she wouldn't chew a violet breath perfume 
when I offered one. She says those things are 
frivolous and that business and frills won't 
mix; and that editors have an idea that when 
a girl's skirts are long and frilly, her ideas are 
apt to be long-drawn-out and inconsequential; 
and that when she spends a great deal of time 
on her hats and her pompadour — ^the out- 
side of her head, you know — ^there isn't much 
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on the inside, and that fixing your curls is a 
deadly enemy to filling columns, and that peau 
d'Espagne won't mix with printer's mk." 

" Oh, I see," said I, while Polly made a fan 
out of my cUent's will, ''Imogen has editors 
differentiated from mere men, hasn't she? 
What sort of things does Imogen write, 'soul- 
sighings,' or pieces for the woman's page, on 
how to trim over a petticoat and make pud- 
dings out of paper shavmgs ? " 

" Neither, Mr. Cutting," said Polly, with of- 
fended dignity, " she writes philosophical ar- 
ticles. The kind, you know, that tell about 
The Art of Managing a Man." 

"She didn't manage to get Bobby Paddel- 
ford," I remarked. 

"And How to Be Popular with the Sterner 
Sex," continued Polly. 

"I never saw her when she could get her 

dance programme filled," I interjected. 
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"And the Finer Forms of Fascinating." 

'*Ugh!" I grunted. ''Her form isn't fasci- 
nating." 

** Don't be sarcastic," remarked Polly. " Imo- 
gen has all those theories down beautifully." 

''Perhaps," I agreed, taking a seat where I 
could watch the sunlight filtering through Pol- 
ly's hat upon her hair. '' But it's the practice, 
Polly, that counts. Now, I fancy that you, 
for instance, could give her lots of points 
on " 

" Dear me," said Polly, glancing at the clock. 
" It's almost time for luncheon." 

" On the wearing of picture hats," I contin- 
ued, ignoring the interruption, ''and the manip- 
ulation of awkward situations and the art of 
filling your programme and the feeding of flat- 
tery and the science " 

Polly giggled. 

"Fancy," she cried, "Imogen in a picture 
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hat! Besides," she added, "it wouldn't do 
her any good. Picture hats have no business 
in a newspaper office, you know." 

"You are right," I remarked. "The picture 
hat more than any oue thing is responsible for 
the printing of a lot of gush and slush and 
mush that otherwise would not have gotten be- 
yond the office-boy or the waste-basket. It is 
the symbol of femininity. In the very curl of 
its roses lurks the cause of the undoing of man. 
It seems to be saying, constantly, ' This, under- 
neath me, is a woman.' The ribbons on its 
brim echo 'Woman!' and its chiffon streamers, 
flying in the breeze, whisper 'Woman!' Fig- 
uratively speaking, the picture hat is " 

"Anything frilly and fluffy and alluring!" 

broke in Polly. " Cleopatra wore a picture hat, 

didn't she, when she wore bangles and spangles 

and floating draperies ? And Eve wore a picture 

hat " 
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"We have no historical evidence of that," I 
objected. 

"When she offered Adam the apple," went 
on Polly, ignoring me. "And so did Helen 
of Troy, and Madame Pompadour, and Nell 
Gwynne and Josephine and all the others. If 
they had worn fedoras and Unen collars, for in- 
stance, instead of flowers and feathers, the 
world's history would have been entirely differ- 
ent. It has always been the Uttle woman in lace 
who smells of violets and rustles as she walks 
who has been the power behind the throne. I 
know it's a habit among the fashion writers to 
declare that women dress for the benefit of one 
another — to outshine each other. But it's all 
nonsense. Do you suppose Bella Armstrong 
would care a continental whether my waist 
measured two inches more or less than hers, if 
men didn't rave over small waists, or that I'd 

torture myself to wear high-heeled paper-soled 
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shoes just in order to show Grace Densmoie 
that my foot is daintier than hers ? I fancy not. 
It's the ridiculous taste of the men which in- 
spires the most ridiculous fashions of women," 
and Polly sank back once again, flushed and 
triumphant. 

"But," I protested, "I don't like a wasp 
waist or a pompadour as high as Parnassus or 
a muff like a polar bear." 

*'Oh, yes, you do," said Polly, reassuringly. 
" On principle, of course, you don't. On prin- 
ciple you don't like rouge or dyed hair or peau 
d'Espagne; but it's the woman with butter-col- 
ored locks and a pink chin that you'll walk 
blocks out of your way to get a good look at on 
the street, and the woman who rustles like a 
wind-storm and leaves a path of patchouli be- 
hind her that you will bother all your friends to 
get an introduction to. A pink cheek and a dim- 
ple will do more for a woman in a business en- 
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terprise than the keenness of a lawyer and the 
bravery of an Amazon. It's ruffles and laces 
and perfumes that fascinate a man, not strength 
of mind and size of foot." 

" And yet," I declared, ** I don't know a forty- 
dollar hat from a four-dollar one, nor chiffon 
from caUco print." 

'* That's very true," said Polly. " Men don't 
know a thing about the cost of a girl's clothes; 
but it's wonderful how keen they are on color 
and shade and fit. They take in the tout en- 
semble of a woman as they take in the tout en- 
semble of a house or a painting. They can't 
tell just what an artist has put into a picture to 
make it attractive, but they do know a good pict- 
ure from a daub. And they can't tell you what 
a girl has on, but they know a tasteful, attrac- 
tive frock from a dabby, frumpy old thing. 
Besides, though they rail against our corsets 

and our trains and our ridiculous collars and 
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outrageous pompadours, they like them for the 
mere femininity that is in them. Why, a phys- 
ical eulturist with a ruby nose and a thirty-inch 
waist hasn't any chance in the world against a 
foolish, unhealthy little thing in a muslin frock 
and a picture hat. You men are dreadfully firm 
on theory; but, when it comes to practice, you 
haven't a comer-stone to stand on." 

" Oh, I think you are mistaken," said I, mak- 
ing a last feeble effort to uphold my end of the 
argument. ''There's Miss Dobsum of the art 
class. Now, she's a nice girl and all the men 
Uke her; and I never saw her in anything but 
a short skirt and a fedora and a box coat and 
number seven shoes." 

**A11 the men like her," replied Polly; "but 

which one of them has ever married her ? And 

she's forty if she's a minute. They like her just 

as they like each other, not as they would if she 

wore a ruffled skirt and curled her front bang." 
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**They have more respect for a woman who 
dresses in a sensible style than they have for the 
silly little thing in a microbe collector and a 
breath extinguisher," I declared. 

" But they don't take her to supper, or send 
her violets," answered Polly. 

"Because they know she wouldn't appreci- 
ate such things," I declared. 

**And they like a woman who would! I be- 
lieve you are arguing just to be unreasonable. 
Jack," and Polly got down from my desk and 
began shaking out her ruffles. 

" No, no, no, I'm not, Polly," I cried. " And 
I do love your frilly hats and your ridiculous 
shoes and your fuzzy pompadour." 

Polly smiled sweetly. 

**Then I'll take you out to luncheon," she 
said, "because I've been making lots of money." 

"You!" I stopped in the act of buttoning 

my overcoat. 
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**It was this way," said Polly, taking a 
crumpled newspaper from out the folds of her 
shirt-waist and spreading it flat across her 
knees. "You see Imogen Brown is a particu- 
lar friend of mine and I always help her when I 
can, poor girl! So, last week, when she came 
to me with her hair straggUng down in her eyes 
and wearing a shirt-waist and a skirt that 
wouldn't meet in the back, and threw a manu- 
script in my lap vowing she was going to give 
up literature and go in for trained nursing, I 
told her " 

" Well," I suggested, as Polly hesitated. 

" Well, I told her to pin up her front hair and 
put a little powder on her nose, and I'd see what 
I could do to help her." 

" And what did you do ? " 

"Oh, I just went upstairs and put on my 

prettiest hat — ^you know the one with the pink 

roses, and my Bemhardts and my brown chiffon 
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dress with the dangly things all over it, and 
pinned on a bunch of violets, and then I took 
the manuscript and her list of editors and went 
to see the very first one on the list, and " 

** Polly Lee, how could you ? " 

** Oh, it was awfully easy. Imogen says you 
can't get past the office-boy half the time, but 
it was just as easy as picking up violets. I 
think the editor tells them what kind of girls to 
let in. And when he read my — ^I mean Imo- 
gen's — ^article " 

'' Who— the office-boy ? " 

" The editor, Mr. Cutting. When he'd read 
just a few sentences he began asking me ques- 
tions about my theories and what I thought of 
Ibsen and Carlyle." 

" And what did you say ? " 

** Oh, I asked him if they were editors, and 

r 

told him how I had always longed to meet a real 

live editor, and how I had always imagined 
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they were horrid, and that I had never thought 
it possible that they could be young " 

"PoUy, you didn't!" 

" And courteous '* 

"PoUyLee!" 



** And — good-looking — ^before ! '* 

"PoUy, youimp!" 

" And he bought it, Mr. Cutting, and here it 
is in print, with Imogen's name in great black 
letters at the top, and here's a check for forty 
dollars." 

" Polly, you're a brick," I declared, catching 
both her hands and peeping down under her 
picture hat. "You're a jolly Uttle brick! And 
I'm going to — ^kiss you on the nose," and I did. 

"Oh, I thought you were going to say you 
would take me to luncheon," said Polly, looking 
up at me with infantile guilelessness, and wip- 
ing her nose with the end of her lace handker- 
chief. 
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"You deserve it," I declared. 
" Oh, no, I don't," broke in PoUy. " I didn^t 
do anything ! " 

" Who sold that article for Imogen, then ? '* 
"The hat!" said PoUy 

" Then we'll take the hat " 

" And the chiffon dress- 
" And the chiffon dress- 

And the dangles- 
"Andthedangles- 

" And the frills " 

"AndthefriUs " 

" To Du Font's for luncheon," 
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THE GENTLE ART OF JILTING 

"Polly! Polly! I shouldn't have believed it 
of you!" 

Polly was standing behind a big palm and 
peeping saucily through its leaves at Abbing- 
don Dare, who was dodging foolishly about a 
lot of plants at the other end of the con- 
servatory. 

"Don't! "said Polly. " Don't interrupt. Mr. 
Dare is just teax^hing me a new game." 

"It's *Jilt,"' said Abbingdon, looking even 
more foolish than before. " Very latest thing in 
London. You play it on a lawn with a lot of 
trees, you know." 

" And you were teaching my fiancee how to 

—jilt!'' 
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" I wanted to know," said Polly. 

"And I was just explaining," said Abbing- 
don, coming out from behind the plants and 
laughing, '*that you could do it in a conserva- 
tory." 

** No doubt," I remarked, sarcastically. ** But 
you needn't intrude any longer " 

** He isn't intruding," said Polly " It's you." 

" Oh, well," said Abbingdon to me with ex- 
asperating good-nature, *'I guess I've had 
enough. I'm off. Awfully sorry. Miss Lee." 

"About what?" Polly's eyebrows arched 
themselves in beautiful astonishment. 

"Oh, well, that you're so very much — en- 
gaged!" 

" Everybody is," said Polly, reassuringly, " ex- 
cept Jack." 

"And now," said I, as Abbingdon Dare's 

coat-tails disappeared through the door, "will 

you please explain " 
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"Oh, yes," said Polly, spreading out her 
chiffon ruffles and sitting composedly on the 
edge of a huge jardiniere. "It's very easy. 
One of you has to follow the other through 
the trees, and the one that loses the other 
first " 

" I didn't ask you to explain the game," I cor- 
rected. " I asked you to explain about Abbing- 
don Dare." 

Polly looked meditatively at the roses in her 
hand. 

" Oh, I couldn't do that," she said, pulling the 
petals off the largest rose; "it was so long ago. 
Beside," she went on, glancing up brightly, 
" Abbingdon's engaged now and it wouldn't do 
to rake up old " 

" I'm not talking of the past," I remarked. 

" Oh, I'm so glad," said Polly, in a tone of re- 
lief, " then you'll let me tell you about the game. 

There's really a great art in it. And it's ever so 
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much fun, once you know how. You see, you 

both start perfectly fair " 

" In the game of ' jilt ! ' I exclaimed. ** Never, 
Polly! Somebody is always on the wrong side 
of the tree, or in the dark, or inexperienced, 
or 



** Poor players," said Polly, " shouldn't be let 
into the game. That makes it uninteresting and 
inartistic. Nobody enjoys an uneven game. 
It's only a very silly woman, or a very shabby 
man, who chooses an unskilled partner and 
doesn't give his or her opponent a perfectly fair 
show." 

'* And yet," I remarked reflectively, gazing at 

the trail of smoke from my cigar as it floated out 

toward the ballroom, where Abbingdon Dare 

was waltzing with the auburn-haired Downing 

girl, ** there have been cases in which brides have 

been left standing at the altar waiting for 

grooms that never came, and where grooms 
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have been left brideless right at the wedding- 
party, with the carriage paid for and the wed- 
ding-cake on the stove " 

" That," said Polly, looking scornfully at the 
petals of the shattered rose, " is not jilting. It 
is as much like jilting as riding a broncho is like 
bringing a blooded horse under the wire first in 
a race. It is the work of the bungler, not of the 
artist. And jilting is a fine art. It is not nec- 
essary to break anybody's heart, nor to hurt 
anybody's pride, just because you have discov- 
ered that it is necessary to — er — ^to " 

"To what?" 

"Well, to put an end to an affair that has 
grown a httle too serious," said Polly, cautiously ; 
" if you are subtle and wise about it there are 
ways of jilting that make the jilted person feel 
actually grateful, almost as though you had 
paid him or her a compliment, you know, in- 
stead of that you had just grown tired and wanted 
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to call it off. Leaving a girl at the altar, or de- 
serting a man at the last moment, is like wav- 
ing your scalp in the air and setting the town- 
crier out to tell the neighbors. It is crudeness 
and rudeness and folly all in one. It is only in 
melodramas that the leading lady flings the ring 
into her lover's face, or the leading man flings 
the weeping maiden from him like an old hand- 
kerchief. The artistic jilt goes about with his 
scalps carefully concealed beneath his waist- 
coat." 

" Like the gentleman burglar with his tools," 
I suggested. 

"Yes, and the wise girl doesn't flaunt her 
mittens in the faces of her friends. Only a sav- 
age gloats over the spoils of a battle." 

'* But you are way at the end of the game, 
Polly. And you were going to begin at the be- 
ginning." 

"Oh, yes, I forgot," said Polly, chewing a 
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rose-leaf reflectively. " When a man starts out 
with the intention of jilting " 

" But he never does," I sighed. 

**He often starts out without any intentions 
at all," said Polly, "" and that is exactly the same 
thing. It is only fair," she went on, ** to give the 
girl to understand that it is just play " 

"What! And end the play at the beginning 
of the first act ? That's inartistic, Polly. Be- 
sides, how is he going to give warning? He 
can't go about with a sign tacked on him, 'Not 
in the Matrimonial Market.' " 

" No, but there are subtler and more courte- 
ous ways in which he can make it very plain." 
Not if the girl is pretty," I argued. 
And it shouldn't end the play," went on 
Polly, '' if the giri is worth flirting with. Does 
the leading lady have the curtain rung down 
the minute the leading man begins to make love 

to her, even though she knows he is only addng ? 
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No, indeed! She just throws herself right into 
her part and enjoys it and feels it, too — ^for the 
time bemg." 

" It strikes me. Miss Lee," I said, severely, 
'"that you are looking upon a love-affair as a 
sort of theatrical comedy." 

Polly put another rose-leaf in her mouth. 

" Nine-tenths of them are," she said, nodding 
wisely, "only the leading actors don't realize 
that it's comedy until the last moment. It is 
only when a man is brutal enough to let a flirta- 
tion reach the engagement stage or a girl is silly 
enough to bUnd herself to the truth, that one of 
them turns out a tragedy or a melodrama. And 
even in the latter case, if a man is chivalrous 
and courteous and very clever he can lead up to 
the cUmax and ring down the curtain so effect- 
ively that there need be neither tears nor wed- 
ding-bells in the last act. I once knew a man," 

and Polly looked dreamily off into the distance, 
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where Abbingdon Dare was still waltzing with 
the auburn-haired Downing girl, **who could 
break off an affair so artistically that the girl 
felt as if she had broken it off herself, and so ef- 
fectively that everybody sympathized with hun 
and applauded instead of hissing when the cur- 
tain went down. Some way he knew how to 
lead up to the climax and make the girl say the 
final word and ring down the curtain herself. He 
was so gently chivalrous, so woefully regretful, 
so sentimentally sad, that the girl felt flattered 
rather than insulted. He saved every inch of 
her pride; and nine times out of ten a broken 
heart is nothing but hurt pride or wounded van- 
ity. And so this girl " 

"What girl, Polly?'* 

** Oh, any girl would do. He jilted quite a 

number. I was going to say, she always felt 

very grateful to him for having afforded her the 

privilege of such an artistic love-affair, and very 
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thankful for having come oflF so easily. You 
see he started perfectly fair. He made the girl 
feel from the beginning that it was all just a 
comedy; and so when the play came to an end, 
and the lights went out, why *' 

"Well?" 

"It was only years afterward that she real- 
ized that she had been jilted." 

" And did she feel badly then, Polly ? " 

" Not at all. She even took him into the con- 
servatory and had him show her how " 

" Why, Polly Lee, and so that was what you 
were doing?" 

I flung my cigar away and looked severely at 
Polly, sitting on the tip end of the jardiniere, 
like a butterfly on a rose petal. 

"Well," said Polly, "I had to. I was so 
lonely" 

" Why, where was / / " 

"And he had to," went on Polly, biting the 
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stem of her rose, "because he felt so stupid 
standing up against the wall without any pock- 
ets to put his hands into and nobody to talk to." 

** Where was his fiancSef^' I inquired with 
dignified repromdi. 

Polly took the rose out of her mouth and 
flung it away spitefully. 

**You and she were waltzing together," she 
said, "for the third time this evening!'* 
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XI 

BiAKING OVER A WIFE 

"Why is it/* said Polly, la}dng down the pa- 
per and tucking her slippers comfortably up on 
a little hassock, '" that a man always marries a 
woman because she is what she is and then tries 
to make her over into something else? Now 
here's another runaway Duchess!" and Polly 
pointed to the photograph of a lady in the 
morning sheet. **You can see she is piquant 
and pretty and a dare-devil. It was for those 
very things that the Duke fell in love with her. 
But the moment he had married her he began 
to lop off all the Uttle frills — ^forbade her to go 
out shopping, and wouldn't even let her have a 
modem dressing-table or a cosey-comer . Yet he 

was awfully astounded, I haven't a doubt, when 
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she packed up her frills and ran away," and 
Polly settled back into the deep arm-chair and 
turned up her toes toasting fashion. 

" Polly," said I, trying to decide whether I'd 
rather be a plush hassock or an arm-chair, 
** did you never buy a blue hat and then spend 
the whole winter wishing you had gotten laven- 
der or green?" 

Polly sank a Uttle farther back into the arm- 
chair, so far that the fireUght could not fall 
upon her face. 

**And did you never," I went on, "tell the 
waiter to bring you lobster and wish afterward 
you'd ordered pate de foie gras ? And did you 
never call for a cocktail " 

"Mr. Cutting!" 

" I mean soda water," I corrected, " and then 
find out that what you really wanted was a cup 
of tea? The trouble is that a man can't tell 



what he wants until he tries something. 

Ill 
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"I hate," said Polly, leaning forward and 
clasping one knee, "to be contradictory, when 
we'ie sittmg before such a beautiful fire and 
everything is so comfy; but that is not the 
trouble at all. The trouble is that, nine times 
out of ten, a man wants just what he gets, but 
doesn't know it. Besides, you don't choose a 
hat or a cocktail as you would a wife. Why, a 
hat, for instance, you nearly always pick out by 
electric light." 

"Well," I asseverated, "most fellows take 
the same chances on a wife. You've got to 
choose a girl by lamplight, or candlelight, 
or moonlight, and that's even more hazard- 



ous." 



"And by daylight," went on Polly, ignoring 

my f rivoUty, " your hat is often quite a different 

color. What you thought was moss green often 

turns out to be royal purple." 

"And after the honeymoon is over," I de- 
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clared, "what you thought was rose color often 
turns out to be indigo blue." 

** Besides," concluded Polly, stretching her 
hands out toward the fire so that the rings gUs- 
tened in the light, " when you have gotten out of 
the millinery shop and walked all the way home 
you've had time for reflection, and you can al- 
ways find a dozen reasons why you shouldn't 
have bought that particular hat. Perhaps it 
doesn't match the very frock you wanted to 
wear with it; or it may not be becoming; or 
you may discover that it will spoil in the rain. 



or " 



« 



Well," I broke in, " that was just the trouble 

with the runaway Duchess. She didn't match 

the furnishings and her color was too loud, and 

she was the kind that spoiled in the damp and 

chilly atmosphere of a ducal palace." 

**K the Duke wanted a Katharine of Arra- 

gon, with a long face and a Roman nose, why 
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didn't he many one of the old ladies around the 
court ? " and Polly's rings flashed with a gesture 
of impatience; '* a man marries a giri with a re- 
trousse nose and a dimple in the chin, and then 
tries to make her over into the other kind that 
can frighten the butcher and isn't afraid of the 
hired girl. Or he picks out a Junoesque creat- 
ure who shines in a Woman's Club and under- 
stands parliamentary rule, and then wonders 
why she doesn't cuddle up to him and talk baby 
talk. Or he fancies a girl because she reads Ib- 
sen and is up on art, and then rails at her be- 
cause she can't remember to put an egg in the 
coflFee or keep the grocer's account straight. He 
buys the cloth for a ballet skirt and then tries 
to cut it over into a rainy day coat that will keep 
out the dampness and wear well in stormy 
weather. Now, the Duchess," said Polly, pick- 
ing up the newspaper and scrutinizing the pict- 
ure in the firelight, ** had a retrousse nose." 
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"It isn't straight," I said, looking over Pol- 
ly's shoulder, **and when you look close, her 
mouth is a Uttle large and her eyebrows " 

"That's it!" said Polly, waving the news- 
paper triumphantly. "That's it! When you 
look close ! When a man marries a woman, he 
loses his perspective on her." 

" Well," I said, " you can't blame the man for 
that ! It's like getting too close to an oil paint- 
ing. At a distance you see only the color scheme 
and the spirit and individuality of the picture. 
But when you get up close, you discover little 
daubs and scratches and lines that are out of 
drawing and places where the color has been 
laid on too thick or too thin and bad detail and 
crooked eyes and — ^well, when you have been 
married a month, I suppose — ^why, Polly Lee, 
what are you doing ? " 

Polly had already lifted one slippered foot 

and stuck it deliberately on the brass fender. 
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She was daintily raising the other one, when I 
caught her. She looked up defiantly and de- 
liberately, crossed her knees with the abandon 
of — of — ^well, of Polly. 

**Why?" she asked, unconcernedly, lolling 
back in her chair. 

** Why ! " I repeated, indignantly. ** Because 
it isn't ladyUke nor nice, and if your mother 
could see you " 

'' But she can't," said Polly. '* Besides," she 
continued, pettishly stamping one of the offend- 
ing feet, ** I'm not ladylike, or nice, and I am 
undignified. And when we're married I'm go- 
ing to sit with my feet on the fender all the time ! 
Oh, yes, I guess you've thought lots of times how 
you were going to make me over. Induce me 
to stop wearing my hair dangUng over my eyes, 
and pulling my waist in till it's ever so teeny 
and unhealthful and just what I want it to be, 

and wearing French heels that trip you up and 
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give you spinal disease and make everybody 
think you have a pretty foot, and putting powder 
on my nose and court plaster on my chin, and 
flirting with you across the dinner-table, and 
pla}dng topical songs on Sunday, and going to 
matinees that are frivolous and just lovely " 

'*PoUy! Polly! Polly Lee!" 

"That's just who I am," said Polly, **and 
that's just what I'm going to be always and for- 
ever!" 

**Oh, no, you're not!" said I. *'This time 
next year you'll be Mrs. Cutting." 

**In name only, as the Duchess says," de- 
clared Polly, **but I'll always be just myself. 
A made-over wife is like a made-over hat or 
made-over tea: she loses her style or her flavor. 
She isn't one thing nor the other. She isn't her 
own charming self, and she can never be what 
she wasn't bom to be. If she was bom to be 

frivolous, she cap't be dignified, she can only be 
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stupid; and if she was bom to be dignified and 
attempts to be cute and kittenish, she only looks 
ridiculous. And, of course, she doesn't suit 
when she has become a nonentity. No man 
ever thanked a woman for committing moral 
and mental suicide, and there isn't a woman 
Uving who isn't quite good enough for the man 
she marries." 

** Do you mean to say " 

** I mean to say," said Polly, rising and com- 
ing over beside me, '* that if I should come real 
close to you, I might discover some faults even 
in you. For instance," and Polly took her fore- 
finger and drew an unaginary fine down the 
middle of my nose, ** your nose is by no means 
perfectly straight. And your mustache doesn't 
match your hair, and your shoulders" — ^Polly 
put a hand on each of them, and, leaning back- 
ward, squinted at them reflectively — **well, 

they're broad enough, but I can never tell just 
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how much is real and how much is tailor's pad " 
— Polly hesitated. 

** Go on ! " said I, quietly. 

Polly poked a hand into my coat-pocket and 
triumphantly brought out an old briar pipe. 

" And this," she said, waving it triumphantly, 
'"is a sin against health and any woman who 
has to kiss you." 

''Well?" 

Polly put the other hand into another pocket 

4 

and dragged forth a little blue envelope. 

**Stop it!" I cried, snatching at the letter. 

"And this," went on Polly, examining the 
handwriting on the envelope, **is doubtless an- 
other weakness ! " 

** And there's something else," went on Polly, 
"that you carry about with you that I can't 
find in your pockets." 

"Tell me the worst and have done with it!" 

I pleaded. 
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It's your reputation/' said Polly. "Ac- 
cording to some people it's by no means like 
driven snow." 

"Polly," said I, humbly, "I know I'm not 
fit to touch the hem of your skirt, but " 

"I know it," said Polly, nodding acquies- 
cently. 

" But will you forgive me if I try to ref onn ? " 

"Never!" said Polly. 

"What!" I cried. 

"Never!" said Polly, coming up softly be- 
hind my chair and putting two arms about my 
neck and her cheek gently against my cheek. 
" Because I love you for just what you aie, you 
dear, old silly." 

And Polly kissed me lightly right on the 
bridge of my crooked nose. 
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SUMMER LOVE AND WTNTEB MATRIMONY 

" Why is it," said Polly, breaking out of the 
path and trailing her skirts over the dead grass, 
" that the frost has to come ? " 

" For the same reason, Polly, perhaps," I ex- 
plained, ** that after a night out the next morn- 
ing headache has to follow." 

" Or that the play has to end." 

"Or that honeymoons wane. It's inevi- 
table." 

"And the parks in winter," said Polly, reflect- 
ively, putting her muff up to one ear to warm it, 
" are so blank and dismal." 

" Like matrimony after a sunmier love-affair," 

I suggested. 

"And the trees stand bare and gaunt." 
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" Like the facts of life, after the romance has 
all been rubbed oflf," I sighed. 

" And the wind blows up little clouds of dust 
that blind you." 

'' Like the little storms and quarrels that blind 
you to one another's attractions after you are 
married." 

I don't believe it," said Polly. 
Women never do," said I, " until they ex- 
perience it. You're only engaged, you know." 

Polly put the muff across her little nose. 

'*But I've known lots of married people," 
said she, ^' and besides, it isn't polite or pleasant 
for you to remind me of it. It looks as though 
you either wanted to lecture me — or to break 
the engagement." 

I caught Polly's muff and pulled it down from 
her face. 

" Don't!" cried Polly, backing away from me 

and putting her hand over her lips. " Don^tT* 
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'* Did you mean it ? " said I, looking into her 
eyes. 

'* No-o-o," cried Polly, ** and besides the Park 
poUceman is looking." 

" Anyhow," she went on after a pause, talk- 
ing through the hole in her mufiF, '*if marriage 
isn't a continuous courtship it is always the man's 
fault. The very day after he gets back from 
the honeymoon trip, he rushes off and buries 
himself in stocks, or — or something." 

"Stocks buy stockings," I remarked. I 
couldn't see Polly's face, because her muff quite 
covered the side nearest me. 

" He seems to think." said PoUy, ignoring me. 
'" that the compliment he pays a woman by mar- 
rying her is the last he need ever pay her. He 
forgets how to say all the pretty things he used 
to say before they were married. He even for- 
gets how he used to look at her. If she comes 

down in a new frock that she has spent days and 
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days worrying over just to please him, he merely 
gives a grunt of approval or disapproval, re- 
marks that she is getting too matronly to wear 
pink, and turns to the morning paper." 

" Or the bill," I murmured. 

^* If she tries to tell him what she thinks is a 
joke, he makes scornful remarks about her sense 
of humor. He raises his eyebrows coldly when 
she attempts to be cute or clever. K she is 
hurt, her tears get on his nerves. When she 
tells him a piece of news he advises her not to 
gossip. He forgets that it was not his good 
judgment but his chivalry that won her heart; 
that it was not his remarkable common sense, 
but his charming manners and the way in which 
he told her that her hair was pretty that first 
made her take an interest in him. He remarks 
to himself that when you have caught a street- 
car there isn't any further need of running after 

it ; but he doesn't remember that there is a great 
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deal in having a pleasant journey in that car, 
and that there is a lot in getting on the right side 
of it where you can catch the fair winds and the 
scent of the flowers along the roadside and es- 
cape the squaUs and storms of matrimony.'* 
And Polly sat down on a Park bench and 
began kicking the dead grass with the toe of 
her boot. 

" Well," I remarked, " of course I don't know 
as much about it as you seem to." 

Polly glanced furtively at me over her mu£P. 

'*But," I went on imperturbably, '*I don't 
suppose a wife ever forgets that it was the curl 
in her hair that first caught a fellow's eye, when 
she comes down to breakfast with her pompa- 
dour slicked back. And doubtless no woman 
ever allowed the butcher bill to worry her to the 
extent of making her forget to tell her husband 
every evening that she loved him. And no 

woman ever forgot that it was her soft voice that 
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first touched a man's heart and allowed her hus- 
band to hear her railing at the servant or argu- 
ing with the butcher. And '* 

"Jack," said Polly, getting up and shaking 
out her skirts, "" the sun is going down and it's 
time to go home." 

**But," I remarked, pointing to the Park 
poUceman, ''he will think you got up just be- 
cause you saw him coming." 

Polly sat down again. 

"PoUy, love-:5— " 

" Polly Lee," corrected Polly. 

** Polly, love," I repeated. **It isn't any- 
body's fault that November and the frost must 
come, and it isn't anybody's fault that two young 
people who marry must wake up from their 
summer-time dream to face the bare cold facts 
of common-place everyday Uf e. The trouble is 
that they blame it all on one another; that is 

all. Both of them ought to prepare for it, just 
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as the squirrels take the summer time in which 
to prepare for winter." 

** What ! " exclaimed Polly, for once letting her 
muff fall in her lap, ** spend your whole court- 
ship studying cook-books and economy ? " 
'"Yes, and giving up tobacco and the club." 
**And looking for cheap apartment houses 
when you want to be reading Browning or play- 
ing Chopin!" said Polly, scornfully. 
That's it," said I, firmly. 
Ugh!" said Polly, '*that is worse than the 
idea of the old woman who believed in spending 
all her life saving for her funeral expenses. 
It's like doing penance for sins you haven't 
committed, or shutting out the morning sun- 
shine so that you won't notice the night when 
it comes, or reading the last chapter of the novel 
first, or going without pie when you want it so 
that you may be sure to have it when you don't 

want it. I don't believe " 
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** You don't believe anything," I sighed. 

" Well, I don't believe in spending the morn- 
ing of love and courtship in worrying over the 
inght-time of matrimony. I know a better 
way." 

**What is your way, Polly?" I inquired, 
anxiously. 

" Well," said Polly, looking up at me coyly, 
" when the sun goes down and the frost comes, 
why not turn on the artificial lights and — ^flirt a 
Uttle?" 

" FUrt ! " I looked duly horrified. 

** Yes — ^with one another. " 

" How on earth — " I began. 

'' Oh, it's very simple," said Polly. " They 
would only have to look at one another once or 
twice in the old way, as they did before they 
were married. And the man could conmience 
the flirtation by sending his wife a box of roses 



or — or " 
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'* Or a nice, large check ! " I suggested. 

'*How sordid!" said Polly, scornfully. "A 
woman would rather have a rose tenderly 
tucked in the hair than a new frock, a love-note 
than a twenty-dollar bill, a compUment or a kiss 
than a whole bank account. Why, if the aver- 
age man would only tell his wife now and then 
that he loved her " 

" But she knows that ! " I declared. 

" Of course she does. She knows how bon- 
bons taste, too, but that isn't equivalent to tast- 
ing them, is it ? And, as I started to say, if 
he would only tell her once in a while — not 
often — ^that he loved her, he would soon realize 
how delightful a mild flirtation with his wife 
could make married life and he would keep up 
a running fire of it all the time. Why, two 
people who keep up a constant flirtation never 
could grow apart. They'd just draw closer and 

closer " 
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" Like this ? " I inquired, sliding nearer Polly 
and slipping my arm softly across the back of 
the bench. 

"And instead of grasping out for common- 
sense views," continued Polly, ignoring the in- 
terruption, "they would grasp one another's 
hands." 

"Like this?" and I sUpped my hand into 
Polly's muflF and caught her little fingers. 

" And instead of philosophical discussions and 
quarrels for breakfast," Polly pursued, "they 
would have kisses." 

" Like this " 

"Gates closing!" called the Park policeman. 

" That was what I meant, Jack," said Polly, 
laughing at me across her muff. 

" Perhaps," said I, looking indignantly at the 
Park policeman, " but he never will understand 
that it was merely a physiological demonstra- 
tion of a psychological fact." 
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MAN — AND THE FAMILY CAT 

" Did it ever occur to you," said Polly, re- 
garding me from the divan, '*that you cannot 
catch a cat — or a man, either — ^by running after 
him?" 

I stood in the middle of Polly's den, nursing 
a scratched finger. Under the divan crouched 
the big gray Maltese, glaring at me vindictively 
and glorying in the perfect consciousness that he 
had just slipped through my fingers, dodged be- 
tween my legs and left me bleeding with resent- 
ment. 

" I thought," I remarked, slowly binding up 

the wound with my handkerchief, "that in this 

strenuous age it was the only way." 

•' Only— what ? " Polly held the sofa-pillow 
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she had been about to tuck under her head 
poised in midair. 

"The only way a girl coitldy you know," I 
explained boldly. Polly dropped the sofa-pil- 
low and sat up perfectly straight. 

" Could what, Mr. Cutting ? " she inquired, 
icily. 

" Catch a cat — or — er," I hesitated. 

" Well ? " It was the usual immutable falling 
of the thermometer. 

" Or — er — " I began weakly. 

'*Goon!"saidPoUy 

" Or a car," I finished adroitly. 

*'Oh!" Polly picked up the scarlet sofa-pil- 
low and settled herself back in its folds like the 
heart of a rose in its petals. 

" I thought you were going to say ' a man,' " 

she said, sweetly. '* As a matter of fact," she 

went on, ** to want to be chased and caught is a 

purely feminine desire. Now, Tom," indicat- 
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ing the cat with a nod of the head, " is entirely 
masculine." 

"His claws," I remarked, rubbing the back 
of my hand, *' are feminine. The kind they use 
at the women's clubs, you know." 

"Femmine claws," said PoUy, "generaUy 
scratch you in the back. Tom, as you observe, 
always strikes out for your face. Besides, his 
brutality in wounding the hand that attempts 
to caress him is exactly Kke a man's. The girl 
who is a little too fond, or a little too tender, or 
a little too cordial, is the one who always palls 
on a man first and receives the rudest snubs. 
The wife who is too caressing cheapens her 
caresses and is the first one to find herself neg- 
lected. To chase a man is to frighten him, 
as you frightened the cat, and to send him run- 
ning to the uttermost parts of the earth, as Tom 
runs to the uttermost parts of the back yard 

when he is bored with our attentions." And 
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Polly sent a worsted ball rolling toward the 
Maltese, who sat quietly cleaning his paws on 
the rug in front of the fireplace. 

" I wish," I said, wistfully, " that I had a bone 
to fling at him." 

"What for?" said PoUy. 

" Because," I said, moodily, " if he is like a 
man, the way to his heart must be through his 
stomach." 

"Pooh!" said PoUy. "That is an old fal- 
lacy. Did any girl ever fascinate you by in- 
viting you to pink teas or making you Welsh 
rarebits ? You can get a good cook for $4 a 
week, and Tom can get all the bones he wants 
right out in the kitchen," and Polly picked up 
an end of the string from the worsted ball and 
began pulling it gently toward her. " Besides," 
she went on, "flinging a bone at a cat is like 
flinging a girl at a man. It doesn't fascinate 

him, it frightens him. Tom will dodge a bone, 
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just as you — dodged the auburn-haired Down- 
ing girl " 

"I didn't!" said I. 

" You liked her until she began making you 
sofa-pillows ! " asserted Polly. 

" I like her now ! " I declared. 

" You used to call there every night until you 
found that she was always waiting for you in 
the drawing-room." 

" I would call there every night now " (Polly 
looked up quickly) ** if I hadn't met '* 

"And you thought you were going to marry 
her," went on Polly, " until you discovered that 
she thought so too." 

"I would— "I began. 

Polly almost jerked the ball of worsted from 
under the nose of the cat. 

" I would Uke to know what you are pulling 

that string for ? " 

Polly had recovered her equanimity and was 
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slowly winding the ball of worsted toward her. 
The cat was watching it coyly, but fascinated. 

"He won't run after it," said Polly, "if it is 
too easy to reach." 

"Oh, I see," I remarked; "he feels about it 
as a fellow does when he knows a girl is sitting 
up in the drawing-room waiting for him." 

"Yes, or when she visits his sister, or drops 
in at his office for a chat, or asks him to go 
driving in her trap, or makes him sofa-pillows 



or " 



" Or, in fact, baits her hook and doesn't hide 
it." 

"Exactly," said Polly, "and that's why I 
often do this." 

"Do what?" 

" Draw the string the other way," said Polly, 
as she watched the cat chasing the bright-col- 
ored worsted ball. " Perhaps you have noticed 

it." 
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" I haven't," I observed, coldly. 

"And yet," said Polly, gazing dreamily at the 
cat, *'you have been whole hours and hours 
getting a kiss, and whole weeks waiting to know 
whether or not I was going to accept your in- 
vitation, and a whole year doubting " 

"And all the time, Polly Lee," said I, put- 
ting down my cigarette and gazing at her re- 
proachfully, "you had your mind made up!" 

" Yes," said Polly, smiling at the excited cat 
through half -closed lids, "but a lady's favors 
are like the worsted ball — only valuable when 
hard to obtain." 

"Nonsense!" said I. "I once knew a girl 
who hid her light under a bushel, and now she's 
forty and she is still paying herown gas-bill." 

Polly looked at me through drooping lashes. 

" I didn't hide the worsted ball under the sofa- 
pillow," she said, softly. " It is not the kind of 

indifference which makes a woman yawn in a 
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man*s face that fascinates him, but the kind 
which takes her out occasionaDj on the even- 
ings when she knows he will call; the kind that 
is bom of an interest in something or somebody 
else besides the man; the kind that never dis- 
courages him, but always keeps him doubting; 
the kind that the fisherman practices when he 
baits his hook and then lets the line hang 
limply and apparently unnoticed at his side; 
the kind " 

" Look out, Polly," I exclaimed, as the play- 
ful cat crouched for a spring. 

" I was perfectly prepared," said she, as he 
landed full tilt in the very midst of a sea of 
chiffon ruffles. "Dear old fellow! How he 
loves ruffles." 

"That's masculine, at any rate," said I. 

" And sugar," said Polly, picking a violet bon- 
bon out of the box I had brought and feeding it 

to the brute. 
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"Maybe he'd hke a green one, too," said I, 
fishing out a pistachio cream. 

"No, no!" cried Polly. "Not any more. 
He has had quite enough." 

" Why ? " said I. " He's got nine Uves." 

"But only one stomach," said Polly. "Be- 
sides, Uke everything else mascuUne, he is more 
difficult to hold than to catch. Now, if I should 
feed him too much sugar " 

" Or rub his fur the wrong way," I broke in. 

" Or hold hun too tightly." 

" Or nag him." 

" Why, he'd simply go scudding off upstairs 
to Cousin Agatha." 

" As a fellow goes scudding off to — ^more at- 
tractive ruffles," I agreed. 

"Naughty Tonuny!" said Polly, shaking her 

finger at the cat, who was sniffing wistfully at 

the candy box. " Why won't you be satisfied ? 

One is enough for you." 
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" One would be enough for me," said I, softly, 
getting up from the arm-chair and going over to 
the divan. " Just one." 

'*Sh!" said PoUy. "Go away You're 
frightening him." 

"And / wouldn't b^ for any more," I plead- 
ed, sitting down as near Polly as the cat would 
permit me. 

" Don't ! " exclaimed Polly. " You mustn't." 

I reached over and smoothed the cat. 

" Never mind, old fellow," said I, " she's only 
pulling the ball of worsted away from us." 

"Mr. Cutting!" 

"And she'll give us both the sugar — ^after a 
while." 

" Mr. Cutting, will you kindly go away while 
I have this cat on my lap ? " 

" And if I do," said I, " when he gets tired of 

you can — ^I ?" 

"Yes," said PoUy "Now go." 
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*' M-E-O-W ! " yelled the cat, springmg to the 
floor. 

I caught Polly and the scarlet pillow in a 
bundle. 

"But," said Polly, five minutes later, "I 
would like to know what made that ungrateful 
cat run away ? " 

" Perhaps," said I, reaching for my hat, " you 
gave him too much sugar." 

**What? One lump?" said Polly, scom- 
fuUy 

" Or, perhaps, you rubbed his fur the wrong 
way." 

Never!" said Polly, with perfect assurance. 
Then, perhaps," said I, opening the front 
door and stepping out upon the piazza, " I pulled 
his tail." 



<c 



<c 
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XIV 

BiAN's ARGUIIENT AND WOBIAN's REASON 

"You always want to know why^^^ I com- 
plained, following down the church steps in the 
treacherous trail of Polly's skirt. 

" Of course I do," exclaimed Polly, emphati- 
cally. 

"And yet you won't Usten to reason," I ar- 
gued. 

**Not when there canH be any reason, Mr. 
Cutting," said Polly, severely, turning to gather 
her ruffles up daintily into a bunch. 

" If I had Ked — " I began, piloting her care- 
fully through the mud on the tips of her patent- 
leather toes. 

"I would have despised you, Mr. Cutting!" 

** And now that I haven't lied " 
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**Idon'tbeUeveyou!" 

I struck at a passing dog viciously with my 



cane. 



That's just the way with a woman!" I de- 
clared. " There is no use trying to reason with 
her. She always makes up her mind in advance 
anyhow " 

*' She has eyes — and conmion sense, Mr. Cut- 
ting." 

"And you can't get a word in edgewise " 

"Not if you don't know what you want to 
say." 

"And she interrupts just as you are getting 
started " 

" Oh, were you getting started ? " Polly Uf ted 
her eyebrows in gentle surprise. 

"And twists every word you say," I grumbled. 

"You are very much mistaken," declared 

Polly, quickening her step, so that I felt as 

though I ought to run and head her off. "A 
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woman is always willing to listen to reason, even 
when it isn't reasonable, or to an excuse that 
isn't even excusable. What she is dying to hear 
is something the least bit convincing and rational 
that will clear the man whom she loves of having 
done anything wrong." 

**I haven't done anything wrong!" I grum- 
bled, defiantly. 

" But," went on Polly, ignoring my expostula- 
tion, " there never was a man Uving who knew 
how to argue with a woman!" 

"The average man hates an argument," I 
asserted. 

"And invariably," agreed Polly, *' either tries 
to slip out of it or to fiylly the woman into sub- 
mission with swear-woros instead of explana- 
tions. If he doesn't tell a falsehood, he is sure 
to say the wrong thing. Just when a woman's 
heart is aching for balm he gives her pepper or 

chili sauce. Just when he should confess all 
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and ask to be forgiven and appeal to her sym- 
pathy, he gets up on the defensive and stands 
there like Marc Antony daring the Romans to 
*come on.' Just when he should be warm and 
gentle and forget and forgive and all that, he 
hunts out his dignity and wraps himself in it 
until he is about as approachable as an Indian 
war chief or — or a cannibal " 

**The cannibals," I interrupted, *' seemed to 
be the only men who ever did know how to 
argue with a woman eflFectively. They used a 
club, I beUeve, and settled the dispute with a 
single blow." 

" Oh, well," said Polly, " that was all right in 
those days. They didn't have any divorce 
courts to help them settle things further, you 
know." 

"No," I reflected, "that's so; nor boxes of 
candy and bunches of violets and scented note- 
paper and messenger boys. They had to come 
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right up to the situation and face it themselves, 
without the florist and the United States mail to 
help them out." 

Polly glanced at me sideways witheringly. 

"A giri," she remarked, coolly, ** who would 
consider a box of candy an argument, is not — 
worth the price of the argument." 

" Oh, I didn't mean," said I, deprecatingly, 

** that any woman worth buying could be bought 

over. I only meant that women are Uke babies. 

Remove the cause of their unhappiness, be it a 

bent pin— or another woman— and then give 

them something pretty and attractive — candy 

or flattery — to distract them, and they forget. 

The best way to reason with a woman is not to 

argue with her. Don't try to prove to her that 

two and two make four; just agree with her that 

they make five or seventeen, and then tell her 

how pretty she looks when she's angry, or how 

much you wanted to see her when you had to go 
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to dinner with the other woman, or how much 
you love her." 

"That," said Polly, "is another masculine 
method of convincing a woman. Why is it a 
man never seems to want to tell why he did a 
thing?" 

"Because," I repUed, "usually he does not 
KNOW why he did it. Besides, you can't tell a 
woman that you broke your promise to her 
because another woman looked particularly 
pretty " 

"I suppose not," said Polly, "or that you 
went to the races to gamble, because you'd al- 
ready been losing at cards and wanted to win it 
back." 

"Or why you took a dark-haired girl to 
dine, when your sweetheart is a fluflfy 
blonde." 

"Or how actresses with peroxide hair can 

possibly have an attraction for you." 
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** Or how you came to order champagne in- 
stead of tea " 

" Or to be driving in another woman's phae- 
ton." 

"Of course not!" I exclaimed. "A man 
doesn't know why he does any of these things 
any more than he knows why he wears a black 
tie instead of a red one. or prefers sherry to port, 
or marries the woman he does marry." 

"And yet," said Polly, "a woman alwajrs 
knows why she does things." 

** Usually," said I, *' she does them * because/ 
doesn't she ? " 

Polly's chin went up in the air. 

**I believe," she said, coldly, "this is — ^my 
house, Mr. Cutting!" 

" I beUeve it is," I agreed, looking up at the 
familiar door and standing perfectly still. 

" Well," said Polly, " I can't leave you there, 

staring up " 
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" Oh, I thought you were going to invite me 
in," I remarked, in surprise. 

"Why?" asked PoUy, stiU more frigid- 
ly. 

" I wish," said I, coloring, " that there was no 

such word as * why.' No, I can't tell why you 
should ask me in. There can be no possi- 
ble reason, of course — except that I want to 
come in. Did you ever hear the Httle fairy 
story about the princess " 



« Ti.>. 



It's very cold out here, Mr. Cutting." 
" Stand up close to me," I suggested. " The 
little princess was very unhappy all her life long 
until an old witch cast a spell over her and she 
could never again utter the words * why,' ' where,' 
nor *whom.' After that she and her hus- 
band got along beautifully. Before that life 
hadn't been worth hving for either of them, be- 



cause " 



** It's beginning to snow, Mr. Cutting." 
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** Your hair always looks prettier with snow- 
flakes on it," I declared. 

Polly blushed very faintly. 

"I'm shivering," she remarked. 

"I never should have known it," I replied, 
without stirring. "You're not one of those 
giris whose noses get red every time they get 
cold, PoUy" 

I must go in!" declared Polly. 
'All right," I sighed, resignedly, taking a 
paper parcel out of my pocket and putting it in 
Polly's hands. " I had thought we might open 
this together. To-morrow is Washington's 
Birthday, you know. It's a little remem- 
brance." 

Polly let the parcel rest on her muff. 

" I wish," she said, softly, " that you'd tell me 
why you did it, Jack." 

" Did what ? " I asked, drawing my coat-col- 

lar up preparatory to going. 
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"Took that — ^auburn — red-headed Downing 
girl to dinner." 

"I didn't enjoy a minute of it!" I declared. 

" She is stupid, isn't she ? " said Polly, reflect- 
ively. 

"Awfully!" 

"And that green thing she had on was a per- 
fect guy." 

" People with pea-green complexions shouldn't 
wear Nile-green gowns," I remarked, diplomati- 
cally. 

Polly fingered the little paper parcel gently. 

" It was awfully good of you to think of me 
on Washington's Birthday," she said, softly. 

" I think of you always, Polly," I remarked, 
virtuously. 

** Perhaps," said Polly, slowly, " we'd better 
open it together. Have you time " 

" Oh, yes," I remarked, nonchalantly, " but 

it's hardly worth while. I know you'll like it. 
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By the way, that's how I came to be dining with 
Miss Downing. I didn't know what to get for 
you, and asked her, as a special favor from wo- 
man to woman, to help " 

Polly flung open the gate and grasped one end 
of my coat-tails. 

** Come into the library this minute, you dear 
old goose ! " she cried. 

" But," I protested, " are you quite sure " 

" Of course I am ! " replied Polly, tugging at 
my coat-tails. " But why on earth didn't you 
tell me that before. Jack Cutting ? " 

"You didn't give me a single chance," I 
grumbled, once more following in the treacher- 
ous trail of Polly's skirts. 
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XV 

LOVE — ^AND OTHER — ^LETTERS 

"Isn't it funny," said Polly, holding up a 
bundle of yellow-looking letters, "how they 
sound when you read them over ? They're just 
like an old-fashioned frock, or the way you used 
to dress your hair — ridiculous. And once you 
thought them so beautiful! They look like lit- 
tle white coffins, don't they ? " and Polly pointed 
to half a dozen bundles of once white envelopes, 
each tied with a diflferent-colored ribbon, which 
she had laid out on the library-table, ready for 
sacrificial burning on the altar of our engage- 
ment. 

" They remind me," I remarked, as I began 

pulling out of my own overcoat pocket bundle 

after bundle of pink and blue envelopes, each 
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tied with a common cord, and depositing them 
beside Polly's collection, "more of skeletons — 
or stale cigarettes." 

** Or dead roses," suggested Polly. 

" Or cold pudding," said I. 

** Oh, no," said Polly. " You can warm over 
cold pudding '* 

"But it's like a warmed-over love-afifair," I 
declared. " It has lost its flavor." 

Polly sighed and picked up one of the white 
bundles gently. 

" Yes," she said, softly, " a love-affair is some- 
thing like a Chinese lily. It never blossoms 
more than once." 

"Or like champagne," said I, beginning 
slowly to untie the cord around a pale 
pink packet, "which never fizzes more than 
once." 

"Why, Jack!" said Polly, suddenly, glancing 

at my pile. " You have ever and ever so many 
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more than I. I thought you kept only thi 
'interesting' ones!" 

** Girls," saidi, "write 'ever and ever so many ' 
more * interesting ' ones than men. This litera- 
ture," and I pointed to the pile that covered all 
of the table, except one wee, little comer de- 
voted to Polly's, '* is the work of three authors." 

"And mine," cried Polly in dismay, **were 
written by six men." 

"It generally takes six men," I explained, 
"and all of them very much in love" (Polly 
blushed) " to write as many letters as one girl, 
who is even a little bit in love," and I lifted the 
pink package and reached over to fling it into 
the fire. 

"Don't!" cried Polly, catching my hand. 

I raised my eyebrows interrogatively. 

"Aren't you ready to begin the sacrifice?*' I 

inquired. 

" Y-e-e-s," agreed Polly, " but it seems so un- 
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ceremonious. I feel just as I do at a funeral, 
when they fling the shovelful of dirt on the cof- 
fin and say, 'Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.' 
Couldn't we just open one or two of them and 
— ^look over them before we begin ? " and Polly 
glanced up at me wistfully. 

"What!" I exclaimed in real horror, "open 
coffins?" 

" For a last look at the departed. They al- 
ways do before cremation, don't they ? " asked 
Polly. "It wouldn't hurt, just to look — ^and 
see — ^whom they were from, would it, Jack?" 

"No-o-o," I agreed, with my eye on Polly's 
letters. " It might be interesting." 

Polly conunenced untying the violet string 

around a slender packet, and I lay lazily back in 

the big arm-chair and watched her through the 

smoke from my cigarette. Slowly she took out 

the first letter and began reading. As she 

passed from page to page a curious expression 
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stole over her face, and when at length she 
glanced up, there was the oddest look of amaze- 
ment in her eyes. 

"What's the matter, Polly?" I asked, 
quickly. 

" Nothing," she said, slowly, as she pushed 
back a curl and glanced in faint bewilderment 
at the letter. " Only, I thought once there was 
so much in that one; and I can't find anything 
interesting or even definite. I don't even know 
what it all means." 

I smiled. 

"He was probably," I remarked, "one of 
those deft, indefinite lovers, who say so much 
without meaning anything." 

"No," said PoUy, "I'm sure he — meant a 
great deal. Only the meaning must be all be- 
tween the lines." 

"Polly, dear," said I. "There is a certain 

class of men, who always put their meaning be- 
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tween the Hnes. It is an excellent way to save 
themselves from any chance of a breach of 
promise suit or the divorce court. Every letter 
such a man writes a girl is an insult to her, be- 
cause in it he takes for granted that she is not to 
be trusted nor reUed upon. You may be quite 
sure, dear little girl, when a man writes you a 
letter of that kind, that while he is writing it he 
is thinking much more about himself than about 
you, and that down in his heart of hearts he is 
selfishness personified." 

"Nonsense!" said Polly, bridling. "One 
can't be too careful about what one says in a 
letter. Correspondence so often leads to co- 
respondents, you know." 

" Ye-e-es," I agreed, " and note paper is gen- 
erally the first step toward divorce papers. Who 
was he, Polly ? " I asked, gently blowing a wreath 
of smoke and watching it curl around the chan- 
delier. 
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'* He — ^he doesn't sign his name," said Polly, 
evasively and turning pink. 

I raised my eyebrows significantly. 

"Because," said Polly, hurrying on, "as he 
always said, it is inartistic to sign your name to 
a personal letter. If the one for whom it is in- 
tended cannot guess the sender by the very first 
sentence, then either he or she does not care very 
much, or else the letter is entirely without indi- 
viduaKty. You do not have to label a good 
picture, * This is a cow,' do you ? " 

"Very clever of him," I remarked. 

" I don't know what you mean, Mr. Cutting.'* 

" I mean," said I, " that the man who doesn't 
sign his name to the letters he writes a woman 
is either ashamed of what he is doing, or insin- 
cere in what he is saying; he is either a cad or a 
coward. When a man really loves you, the 
only thing on earth he is afraid of is that he will 

not get you." 
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**Mr. Cutting," said PoUy, coldly, *'you 
never did appreciate style in letter-writing. 
You ** 

** Oil, I know his style," I remarked, cynically. 
**The insinuating, non-committal style; the 
style that never signs his name and b^ns each 
letter impersonally, as though he were talking 
to space or posterity." 

There was a flash of something white through 
the air, and the bundle of letters fell from Polly's 
hand into the blazing fire with a crash. 

" Now," said Polly, bringing her elbows down 
onto the table with a Uttle thump, and leaning 
her chin on her clasped hands, " it's your turn." 

" But you didn't finish reading them," I said 
in surprise. 

" What's the use ? " said Polly. " They were 
all aUke." 

I sighed and opened a pink packet first. I 

felt Polly's eyes on me and flushed hotly at the 
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very first Kne in the intensely interesting epistle 
I happened to draw out. 

Well ? " asked Polly at length. 
Oh, pshaw!" I began (feehng my cheeks 
growing hotter every minute). "It isn't fair, 
PoUy, to " 

"You mean," interrupted Polly, "that the 
lady who wrote that letter said some silly 
things?" 

"They didn't seem silly at the time," I re- 
pUed, warmly. 

" They never do," said Polly, " and pudding 
never tastes flat when it's fresh; and cigarettes 
never seem stale until they go out." 

"And a woman never seems happy," I ap- 
pended, "until she can spell her soul out on 
paper." 

" Well," flared Polly, " a girl ought to be at 
perfect hberty to lay her soul quite bare in a let- 
ter to her sweetheart." 
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** That depends," I remarked, " on the sweet- 
heart." 

"And on the kind of girl," added Polly, 
thoughtfully. 

"And on the situation," I concluded, "and 
then you have to reckon with death, accidents, 
and piying landladies." 

"I suppose," said Polly, "that the safest 
thing for a girl to do is to write with the idea 
that she is going to be famous, and that her let- 
ters are to be published after death by a mer- 
cenary progeny. Then she will say a lot of 
clever, interesting things, which will charm the 
man in question and yet would make good gen- 
eral reading, if the pubUc should ever take a 
notion to investigate." 

"That, Polly," said I, "would be an 

excellent idea for a great many reasons; firstly 

because a man never appreciates a mushy, 

gushy letter that seems to be slopping over 
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at the comers with sentuuent, like a jelly-roll. 
You know, yourself, how, when your plate 
is too full, the sight of it takes away your 
appetite. Now a single sip of something 
really good and spicy creates a desire for 
more." 

** And a woman's first duty," said Polly, sol- 
emnly, waving a packet of letters, *' is to create 
a desire for more!" 

** Besides," I went on, ignoring the cynicism, 
"if the average girl who indulges in sentimental 
notes would project herself into the future a few 
years and draw a mental picture of the wives of 
her correspondents in the attitude of reading 
these notes " 

**Ugh!" cried Polly, with a charming Uttle 
shudder. " She'd never write anything but the 
'Do- come - to - see - me - Mother - sends - regards- 
Agnes - wants - to - meet - you-hope-you-are-well- 

with-love-always ' kind, would she? She'd 
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never attempt to make herself plain or under- 
stood or anything of that sort." 

** No," I replied, flinging my cigarette-stump 
into the grate and gazing thoughtfully at the 
fire. " Why is it a woman always longs to make 
herself 'understood,' anyhow? It's an awful 
mistake. Because to the average man every 
girl is just like a geometrical problem, quite un- 
interesting after she has been solved." 

Polly was arranging the Uttle packets of white 
letters carefully in diflFerent sized piles. 

" Why do you tie them with colored ribbons ? " 
I asked, curiously. 

"The ribbons," said Polly, "represent the 
men. I can tell whose letters they are without 
even glancing at the envelope. White, for in- 
stance, is for Arthur Drake, the man with the 
whitest soul I ever knew, and black is for Jimmy 
Carrington, who died ; red is for Bobby McRae ; 

he was an actor, you know, and blu~ '* 
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(Polly stopped). "You see," she went on in a 
moment, " every man who comes into a girl's Ufe 
leaves a distinct impression. For every man 
she has ever fancied she always has a soft spot 
somewhere down in her heart. Now it's differ- 
ent with a man. The girls he has flirted with 
and tired of are just like your bundles of letters, 
forgotten trophies tied with an old string." 

'*Oh, not at all," I protested, thrusting my 
hand into my waistcoat pocket and extracting a 
small leather case. "'Here, for instance, is a 
package of letters that I keep quite separate. I 
was going to take — ^I mean to ask — ^the privilege 
of keeping these," I stanmiered. 

"But," said Polly, "if love-letters are like 
pudding, or burnt cigarettes, or roses, they won't 
keep." 

"These wiU," I said, assuringly, "because 

they are quite unusual. The girl who wrote 

them knew how to write; just how far to go to 
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be interesting, and where to stop before becom- 
ing gushy. They aren't Uke roses — saccharine 
and ephemeral. They are more like immor- 
telles — cool, crisp, and everlasting." 

Polly leaned over the table and b^an sorting 
out a littie package of envelopes from her own 
heap. 

" What are those, Polly ? " I asked, curiously. 
"They look hke telegrams." 

** They are," said Polly coolly. " Some men 
carry on a correspondence mainly by telegraph. 
When a man is really in love, you know, it is the 
hardest thing in the world for him to compose a 
letter. Hence he resorts to the telegraph oflSce. 
Some of the most beautiful love-letters ever 
written have been just tel^ams." 

"What are you tying those in blue ribbon 

for?" I inquired, as Polly began binding the 

blue satin round the telegrams. 

" I thought I'd just take — I mean just ask — 
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the privilege of keeping them," said Polly. 
"And blue is for true love." 

I looked at Polly for a moment; and then I 
took my leather case and shook it upside down. 
A browri curi, very soft and flat, fell from be- 
tween the covers. 

"Have you anything like this to put with 
them, Polly ? " I inquired. 

Polly dropped her packet and picked up the 
curl curiously. 

Have you a match ? " she asked, irrelevantly. 
'Yes," I rephed, with alacrity, "and a cig " 
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"I don't want a cigarette," said Polly. "I 
only want a match. I am going to bum this 
curi. You haven't any right to keep it." 

" Well," said I, gravely, " if you really want a 
match, here it is," and I held the curi up beside 
one of Polly's own. 

Polly's cheeks might have shamed the fire in 

the grate. 
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** You may keep the package," she said, as I 
put the curl back into its leather case. Then, 
gathering the whole mass of letters, pink, white, 
and blue, into her arms, my fiancee tripped over 
toward the grate and dropped them all in — all 
save the little flat bundle of telegrams. 

I picked up the bundle absent-mindedly — 
then let it fall suddenly. 

** Polly," I caUed softly. But Polly was 
kneehng before the grate, watching the flames 
that burst over the heap of papers. 

" Polly," I repeated. But Polly was engrossed 
in shoving Uttle pink and blue ends down into 
the coals with the poker. 

" Polly," said I, rising and going over beside 

her, "I want to whisper something — in your 

ear," and I knelt down so close that my cheek 

almost touched Polly's and put my lips 

against her dimple, which is nowhere near her 

ear. 
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** Say," I whispered, ** when did I send you all 
those telegrams ? " 

" Oh, ever since IVe known you," said Polly. 

And the last flame flickered and went out 
above the heap of ashes in the grate. 
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THE OntL ACROSS THE STREET 

Folly sat on the other side of the table, mak- 
ing tea. She wore a ridiculous little apron the 
size of a handkerchief and a housewifely ex- 
pression that she always dons on such occa- 
sions. Suddenly she glanced up. 

**Look! Quick! Out of the window, Jack. 
No, the other way. There she goes." 

"By Jove, what a pretty girl!" I exclaimed. 
"Whoisshe?'* 

"But you were looking the wrong way," said 
Polly, " and that wasn't the girl I meant." 

" I was looking at the girl across the street," 
I said, "and she was quite the prettiest girl I 
have ever seen — except one," I added, duti- 
fully. 
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Polly set the kettle down with a thump that 
jarred the tea-cups. 

** Of course she was ! " she exclaimed. " The 
girl across the street always is. There isn't a 
man living who doesn't worship some girl across 
the street. She's like the girl you couldn't get, 
the fish you didn't catch, and the cake you 
didn't eat." 

"But that girl! Why, Polly, she was Ti- 
tian " 

Peroxide!" 

— ^and Gibson ** 

Conceited!" 



— ^and Bume- Jones 

Loud!" 

— all in one!" 

Polly sighed as she turned to put a light under 

the kettle. 

**It's always that way," she said, resignedly. 

*^The girl across the street, like the girl he 
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didn't get, always is a man's ideal. If he never 
marries he carries her image about in his heart, 
or her photograph about in his pocket, and uses 
it for a standard with which to compare all the 
other women he may meet. If he does marry 
somebody else, she becomes a sweet memory, 
that rises every time his wife bums the biscuits 
or forgets to take her hair out of curl papers. 
Why is it," and Polly tilted her httle nose up- 
ward until she looked almost dignified, '^that 
the mere fact that a girl doesn't want to marry 
a man makes him wild to get her ? " 

"Polly," said I, **do you remember when 
you were a very little girl how you used to lie 
awake nights, trying to catch Santa Claus? 
Do you recollect how the jam on the top shelf 
was always the kind you liked best ? Did you 
never long to see the other side of the moon, or 
eat what wasn't good for you, or play with the 

naughty little girl whom you were forbidden to 
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speak to? It's human nature. The illusive» 
the unattainable, the thing we cannot get al- 
ways has been, and always wiU be, the thing we 
want." 

Polly pushed back a Uttle curl that wiU get 
into her eyes and began cutting lemon medita- 
tively. 

"Yes," she agreed, "but it's different with a 
woman. She always feels a sort of resentment 
toward the man who won't fall in love with her, 
while a man rather respects a woman for refus- 
ing him and admires her for snubbing him. 
The longer she remains on the other side of the 
street " 

"That is it," I broke in, "the longer she re- 
mains on the other side of the street. But I 
have observed that it is generally very easy to 
cross over yourself; and then " 

" And then she is no longer the girl across the 

street," broke in Polly, waving half a lemon tri- 
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umphantly. ** Then she loses her illusion, her 
attraction. It is as if you had turned the lime- 
light off of the leading lady in the play. Her 
Titian hair becomes red; her diamonds are 
only paste; and her figure is nothing more nor 
less than the result of wearing a straight front 
corset. The stock market falls and you are 
glad to sell out your interest in the girl at the 
very lowest figure. The very fact that she has 
succumbed to your entreaties or your fascina- 
tions, the very fact that she loves you or is wiU- 
ing to flirt with you " 

** Polly, wiU you put down that lemon ? It is 
taking the color out of me already." 

Polly subsided. 

" Let me ask you," I went on seriously, " why, 
if you girk know all this, do you so often cross 
the street yourselves ? " 

** What do you mean ? " said Polly. 

"You send us crocheted slippers," I retorted. 
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Polly winced. 

" And necktie cases," I went on, *' and invite 
us to violet teas." 

Polly nearly burnt her nose tiying to look 
into the kettle. 

'"And you call on our mammas and make 
them sewing bags. And our sisters have more 
feminine friends than any other girl in the 
neighborhood." 

"Mr. Cutting," said Polly, '^wiU you kindly 
pass the sugar ? " 

I passed. 

Polly took two lumps with the dignity of a 
tragedy queen. 

** It is evident," she remarked, in a tone like 

the trickling of ice-water, "that your charms 

have made you a victim of feminine attentions. 

But," she continued, " there are girls and girk. 

The kind to whom you have reference never 

were the girl on the other side of the street. 
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They never gave you nor any other man an op- 
portunity to observe them from a distance. 

"You never had any perspective on them at 
all. They were the nine girls out of ten. But 
there is always the tenth girl, and she is the girl 
across the street, the girl of whom you are never 
quite sure, the girl who has eluded you. Can 
you not recollect, in all your varied and inter- 
esting career, any woman who has escaped you, 
who has talked with you, flirted with you, 
chummed with you, but whom you have never 
gotten really near, who has never broken the 
charm by pursuing you or meeting you half way, 
who has made you feel always that you were 
standing a little way oflF, who has kept you fas- 
cinated simply because she insists on remain- 
ing across the street, simply because, although 
she is tender and frank and true, she reserves a 
Ettle bit of her soul and builds a fence about 

her individuality that no man dares break 
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down ? Have you never known a woman who 
would be as interesting to you if you had married 
her as she is now that you haven't got her ? " 

I blew the smoke of my cigarette reflectively. 
It is always amusing to hear Polly talk sensi- 
bly, because — ^well — ^because her pompadour is 
fluffy and her nose is retrousse — ^and in that 
nonsensical apron — well 

** Ye-es," I began slowly, ** now that you come 
to mention it, there was once a girl " 

"I didn't ask for particulars, Mr. Cutting." 

**The most beautiful girl I ever knew " 

"Will you have some more tea, Mr. Cut- 
ting?" 

" The cleverest " 

** One lump or two ? " 

" The girl with the greatest amount of com- 
mon sense " 

"Lemon?" 

"And she was the girl across " 
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" I don't want to know ! " 

" The girl across " 

"I won't listen!" 

" The girl across " 

Polly rose in righteous wrath. 
"The girl across the table! " 
And the kettle bubbled merrily. 
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WOMAN — ^AND THE OTHER WOMAN 

"Of course," said Polly, shoving her heel 
down into her skate with a little stamp and 
striking out over the ice like a bird learning 
to hop, "it was the fault of the other wo- 
man!" 

We had been talking about the breaking off 
of Abbingdon Dare's engagement to the auburn- 
haired Downing girl, and of how Miss Downmg 
had discovered the other flirtation by Ustening 
down the dumb-waiter shaft. 

" Of course," I agreed, " it is always the fault 
of the other woman." 

Polly gurgled mirthfully and, I thought, satir- 
ically. 

"Surely," I asked, anxiously, "you do not 
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blame the dumb-waiter shaft ? I never saw a 
dumb-waiter shaft with peroxide hair and a 
dimple in its chin." 

Polly gave me a reproachful glance. 

**And," I went on, "you certainly do not 
blame Miss Downing for breaking it off when 
she found out ** 

"And, of course," broke in Polly, "I could 
not possibly blame — ^Abbingdon Dare, for in- 
stance." 

"Won't you take hold of my hands, Polly? 
The ice is-ei-very-sUppeiy." 

For answer Polly buried both her hands deep 
in her muff and continued to move along in 
jerky little semicircles. 

" And now," she went on, ignoring a briUiant 
pigeon wing I had cut for her benefit, " the au- 
burn-haired Downing girl and the other girl 
don't speak." 

"Then," said I, bringing up beside Polly 
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with a flourish, ""Miss Downing blames the 
other woman, too ? " 

Polly looked at me as if knowing things like 
that were the most natural thing in the world. 

" Of course," she declared, emphatically, " a 
woman always does blame the other woman. 
That is the funniest thing about it. She seems 
just as anxious to make a pack-horse for mas- 
culine sins out of some other woman as the 
man himself. I suppose to-morrow that if you 
held one hand over your heart and the other 
over the family Bible and took an oath of alle- 
giance, and if the very next moment I detected 
you admiring a pretty face " 

** It would have to have a brown pompadour 
above it, and a dimple in its left cheek," I de- 
clared, looking at Polly. 

Polly blushed. 

" Or sajdng nice things to another girl in the 

conservatory," she went on, "everybody would 
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expect me to blame the pretty face or the other 
girl. But I shouldn't;" and in her momentary 
excitement Polly forgot to be frightened and al- 
most did some real skating. 

" WeU," I grumbled, "why shouldn't you ?" 

"Because," said Polly, "it wouldn't be the 
girl who owed me allegiance." 

"Then I suppose," I remarked, "that you 
approve of the fact that Miss Downing has cut 
Abbingdon Dare oflF irretrievably." 

" I would," said Polly, " if she had, but she 
hasn't. He'll only have to wait until the first 
burst of temper wears oflF, and then come 
around with a pathetic story of how the other 
woman lured him " 

"And invited him to call." 

"And fed him with flattery and lobster a la 
Newburg." 

" And told him a sad little story of her past 

life." 
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"And actually pursued him to his oflBice." 
** And had her brother bring him up to din- 
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" And sent him pink notes — ^that he couldn't 
in poUteness refuse to answer." 

"Well, that's the way they do it!" said I. 

"Do— what?" 

Polly had to wave her arms wildly to catch 
her balance. 

" Polly," said I, " the moment a man becomes 
devotedly attached to some one girl all the other 
girls in her set begin to find him fascinating. I 
fancy it's something like setting a new style. K 
one of you wears a fur hat or a feather boa, im- 
mediately all the rest of you buy fur hats and 
feather boas. If one of you finds a man worth 
while, all the rest of you step into line to see if 
you can't wrest him from her. Added to his 
fashion, the very fact that he is not attainable 

makes him all the more popular. That's a 
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little twist in the feminine make-up, Polly 
dear." 

"Mr. Cutting," said Polly — and the ice 
looked warm beside her voice — '*I can skate 
quite as well if you do not hold my hand. An 
engaged man, or a married one, either," she 
continued, *' is exactly like the little fox terrier 
who couldn't be made to come out of his house 
until they tied him up. Then he chewed up the 
rope and began romping round the back yard. 
The very moment a man feels the cords of an 
engagement or the bonds of matrimony bind- 
ing him he wants to slip them oS. Why, a man 
who would laugh at pink notes and snub the 
girl who pursued him with lobster and flattery 
before marriage will succumb to them like a 
violet to the sun or an icicle to the fire 
after matrimony. But I don't blame him!" 
declared Polly, trying to wriggle her hand 

away. 
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*' Neither do I," I agreed, enthusiastically, 
clasping the hand tighter than ever. 

I blame the woman," announced Polly. 
Which woman, Polly," said I, "the other 
woman ? " 

"Why, no," said Polly, "the other— that is, 
both of them. Now if they would only join 
hands " 

"What!" I exclaimed, "two women!" 

"And co-operate for the punishment and con- 
fusion of the man '* 

"Polly Lee," I asked, tragically, "would you 
undermine the whole social system ? Why, co- 
operation between two women would be worse 
than the Servant Girls' Union. Ever since 
there have been two women and a man on earth 
there has been feminine warfare." 

" And that," said Polly, " has been the cause 

of most of the mascuUne sins. It is always a 

case of woman against woman. You find it 
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everywhere, from the nursery to the divorce 
court. When Bobby is a small boy he prom- 
ises Marjorieand Gracie, each, his box of candy. 
When Marjorie and Gracie find out his perfidy, 
instead of uniting against him and taking it out 
of him, they begin puUing one another's hair 
and scratching at each other's eyes; and Bobby 
walks serenely oflF and gives the candy to Uttle 
Mary Anne around the comer. When he grows 
up Bobby may have as many wives as Solomon, 
but if he is brought into court there are always 
half of them dying to send him to prison and 
the other half aching to take him back to 
their arms again, and aU of them glaring dag- 
gers at each other " 

''And," I added, ''there is always still an- 
other woman waiting round the comer with a 
heart full of sympathy." 

"And such fascinations as peroxide hair." 

"Is it absolutely necessary that the other 
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woman have peroxide hair, Polly?" I in- 
quired. 

" Oh, that's a way with other women," said 
PoUy. 

" And yet," I remarked, gUding along medi- 
tatively, *' I once knew — ^another woman — ^who 
didn't dye her hair." 

Polly wriggled her hand out of mine and 
tucked it in her muff. 

"It was — ^let me see — about the time I an- 
nounced my engagement," I went on reflect- 
ively. 

Polly turned and struck out for the shore 
with a spurt of which I had not thought her 
capable. 

*'She was," I continued, "a girl in your 
set." 

** I do beUeve the sun is going down, Mr. Cut- 
ting," remarked Polly, slowing up perceptibly. 

For reasons of my own I did not attempt to 
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cany on the conversation. After a few mo- 
ments' silence what I expected happened. 

"Who," said PoUy, famtly, "was the giri in 
my set?" 

"Why, the other woman, of course," I re- 
plied. " She had hardly observed my existence 
before the day that my engagement was an- 
nounced. The very next evening she asked her 
brother to invite me up to dinner." 

I fancied Polly said something like "Con- 
temptible!" but I must have been mistaken. 

" Of course you didn't go, Mr. Cutting," she 
remarked aloud. 

"I'm afraid I did," I confessed, ruefully. 
"You see, I didn't exactly understand things 
then, as I do since you and I have been en- 
gaged for some time. And the girl was very 
pretty and alluring " 

Polly ga.ye a little gasp and sped on. 

"And," I continued, keeping beside her, 
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" when she invited me for a sleighing party on 

the following night and named a nice girl '* 

Polly stopped short in the middle of the 



ice. 
« 



I accepted," I finished. 

** You— went— Jack— Mr. Cutting ? " Polly's 
voice would have been awful, if it had not 
threatened to be teary. 

" Oh, no," I answered, quickly. " I didn't go. 
You see, the snow melted next morning, and so 
she sent me around a little pink note to say that 
she would be at home anyhow." 

'' I know whom you mean," said Polly, strik- 
ing out for shore once more. " It was that Ed- 
gerly girl — the one who rouges and wears such 
awful hats." 

" Oh, no — not the Edgerly girl," I said, scorn- 
fully. "It was " 

*'Then," declared Polly, '*it must have been 

Alicia Trent. That's her only method of get- 
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ting attention, Mr. Cutting. She keeps a little 
list of eligible men on her dressing-table. 
Doubtless you are on the list. I think, though, 
it is rather detestable of her to treat me so 
sweetly " 

" But you don't blame me, do you, Polly ? ^ 

" Not if it was Alicia Trent," said Polly sar- 
castically. **You couldn't possibly have es- 
caped her, Mr. Cutting. No man could." 

**But it wasn't Alicia," I explained, as I 
knelt down to unfasten Polly's skates. *'It 
couldn't have been, you know — ^because, at the 
time, Alicia was my fiancee." 

Crash! My skates, which Polly had been 
holding, fell with a clatter. 

" And." I went on, ignoring the study in scar- 

let above me, "when you invited me to that 

dinner and I met you there in that yellow gauzy 

thing you wore, and you smelt of hyacinths and 

danced like a butterfly " 
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"Jack," said Polly, "it's getting perfectly 
dark." 

"And," I continued, "you simply wouldn't 
take a refusal for the sleighing-party, you re- 
member " 

" Mr. Cutting," said Polly, " there isn't a soul 
left on the ice." 

"And the little note you wrote me on scented 
paper was so very " 

" In a minute they'll be lighting the lamps," 
persisted Polly. 

"Why, so they will," I remarked, as I rose 
from the ice and flung the skates over my shoul- 
der, " and," I continued, coming closer to Polly, 
" I have only a moment in which to " 

"Stop! Stop! Stop!" cried PoUy. "You're 
mussing my hair!" 

" — kiss the other woman," I finished. 
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"woman — ^AT HER BEST** 



"Why is it," I asked, sitting down on Polly's 
trunk and dangling my legs over the side, " that 
a woman is always at her best when she is act- 
mg? 

Polly lifted her hare's-foot and carefully 
spread a delicate coating of rouge under one eye 
before repljdng. 

"I'll tell you," she said at length, leaning 
back and squinting into the mirror to get the 
effect, "when you tell me why it is that a man 
knowing that, never is satisfied until he goes be- 
hind the scenes and sees the rouge wiped off and 
the wrong side of the calcium." 

Oh, bosh!" said I, "that's easy. Didn't 
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you ever want to see the wheels go round, or 
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stick a pin into your doll to get at the sawdust, 
or wonder what was on the other side of the 
looking-glass when you were a youngster ? " 

**Mr. Cutting," said Polly, touching the tip 
end of her nose with a dash of powder, " the lady 
manageress would object if she knew that you 
were bothering around the star's dressing-room, 
even if this is only an amateur performance. 
I've gotten that rouge on quite crooked, and I 
can't find my curling-tongs, and you're spoiling 
my temper and shattering your illusions." 

**I suppose you mean," said I, settling my- 
self well back on the slippery edge of the trunk 
and lighting a cigarette, with a grim determina- 
tion, '"that a woman's attraction is all in the 
perspective " 

** I don't," said Polly, rubbing the cold cream 

into her nose and eyes until they were nothing 

but a smudge, ** if you mean that you won't go 

away. A woman is most attractive when she is 
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most engaged. It doesn't make any diflference 
whether she is playing Juliet or making bis- 
cuits." 

"Or 'making up,'" I declared, looking ad- 
miringly at Polly through a cloud of smoke. 
** A man ought always to watch a woman * mak- 
ing up ' if he really wants to see her at her best." 

**A man," said Polly, scrubbing her cheek 
violently with a towel, ** never sees any woman 
at her best. That is the sad part of it. The 
minute a man comes around, the average girl 
drops her rolling-pin, or her ping-pong racket, 
or her water-color brush, or her powder-puff, 
and inunediately begins to try to be fascinating. 
IS she would only go on just being herself, re- 
gardless of his presence, and would look at life 
and at what she is doing through a transparent 
medium composed of his head and body; he 
would — Mr. Cutting, will you please stop play- 
ing tit-tat-toe on that trunk and hand me the 
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big hat with the feathers ? You're distracting 



me so " 
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Why don't you look at what you're doing 
through a transparent medium composed of my 
head and body ? " I asked, sweetly, as I held the 
hat out by one feather. 

"Some men," said PoUy, ignoring my sug- 
gestion as she rescued the feather and put the 
hat down carefully out of reach of my boots, 
" fancy that it is youth that makes a woman at- 
tractive." 

**That depends," I remarked, "on whether 
you like them at sixteen, when they are unso- 
phisticated and unconscious, or at thirty-six, 
when they know how to wear their frocks prop- 
erty and hide their emotions." 

"Exactly," said Polly; "it is merely the dif- 
ference between getting the raw material and 
the finished article, or ordering your dinner on 

the European plan and eating at a table-d'hote. 
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It is all a matter of taste. Besides, there are lots 
of women who are fascinating from the time 
they b^n to crow in the cradle until the crow's 
feet b^in to come around their eyes." 

"And yet," said I, watching Polly dust the 
rice-powder over her nose, ** there is always a 
time when a woman is most beautiful." 

**That is not necessarily the time when she 
is most fascinating," rejoined Polly, as she 
moistened her little finger between her lips and 
wiped the powder oflf one eyebrow. " Beauty is 
only powder-deep, you know. I never found 
that a snub-nose and a few freckles prevented 
m — ^anybody from filling a dance programme, 
nor that a lack of height or the want of Titian 
locks made a man less anxious to have — ^any- 
body lay her head on his coat-lapel." 

** That's so," said I. ''I've seen dozens of 

raving beauties in Paris gowns standing round 

against the wall trying to look comfortable 
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while some red-headed little thing with green 
eyes and a badly fitting frock had to divide her 
dances into quarters, and even sixteenths, to 
satisfy " 

"And it is always the best-looking women," 
broke in Polly, ** who make the worst matches. 
Are you sitting on those curling tongs. 
Jack?" 

I felt under the trunk-cover and extracted 
what looked like a pair of iron pincers or a den- 
tist's tool with a wooden handle. Polly grasped 
it joyfully and then gave me an injured look 
through a stray lock of hair that hung over one 
eye. 

**You were sitting on them," she said re- 
proachfully, " just as a man always sits on any- 
thing pertaining to beauty or style when there 
are more fascinating things about." 

" There isn't anything," I remarked, " more 

fascinating than style, when it is represented by 
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a smartly groomed, well-set-up woman. And 

such a woman is always at her best " 

** In a kimono, with her hair falling down her 
back," interrupted Polly. **I never yet saw a 
man who could distinguish between an im- 
ported gown worth jGfteen hundred dollars and 
a little home-made cotton frock worth fifteen 
cents a yard. And I've seen many a man gaze 
straight through a girl in a Worth creation at a 
Uttle thing in mushn with a rose in her hair. 
It's the picture girl, and not the fashion plate, 
who catches the masculine eye; and it isn't 
when she is youngest, or oldest, or cleverest, or 
prettiest, or best-dressed, that a girl is at her 
best. It's just at unexpected moments, when 
she's not posed or primed or primped, when 
she has forgotten that such a thing as a 
man exists and is wrapped up in something 
else, when she is most indiflFerent and con- 
sequently most natural, when she is making 
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no eflFort to be fascinating or anything else 
and " 



** I know," I agreed, enthusiastically : " I once 
saw a girl tumbling about on the grass with her 
dog, when she thought nobody was looking." 

Polly blushed. 

** And once," I went on, ** I danced with a girl 
until her cheeks were on fire and her hair tum- 
bled down her back in a heap of funny little 
curls." 

Polly looked straight in the glass as she drew 
a fine, black line through an eyebrow. 

"And another time," I continued, catching 
the eye of the reflection in the mirror, " I went 
into my sister's room to look for something and 
found another girl in a kimono " 

** Mr. Cutting ! " said Polly, dropping the hair- 
pin she had just started to put into her curls and 
letting the whole mass slip over her shoulders. 

**And once," I went on brazenly, "I caught 
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the same girl in the midst of a lot of other giiis, 
doing a skirt dance " 

Polly gasped and rose from her chair. 

" And once," I declared, " I saw her when — 
somebody — was teaching her how to smoke a 
cigarette, and she was making fimny little faces 
and trying not to cough." 

Polly stood up suddenly very straight. With 
a flutter, the make-up towel she had pinned 
about her slipped from her throat and fell to 
the ground. A vision of white shoulders above 
a mass of tulle and tinsel, with floating curls and 
blazing eyes, made me drop my cigarette and 
catch my breath. 

'* Polly!" I exclaimed. '*PoUy! You are 
beautiful " 

" Mr. Cutting," said Polly, between clenched 
teeth, " did you ever see a girl when she was — 
furious ? " 



« 



Polly," I pleaded, ''pledse stay — ^furious! 
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It makes your eyes so bright and your cheeks 
so red and your lips curve so " 

Polly's rage fell from her like a mantle, and a 
slow smile began to creep about her lips. 

I flung down my rescued cigarette and caught 
the bundle of tulle and tinsel and curls in my 



arms. 
« 



Sweetheart — " I began softly. 

**Why, Jack Cutting!" cried the lady man- 
ageress, suddenly opening the door. ** What on 
earth — Oh, I see," she laughed softly, as Polly 
screamed and struggled to get out of my arms, 
"you were rehearsing for the third act." And 
the door closed behind her gently. 

I glanced at Polly's downcast lashes and 
flushed cheeks. 

'* That," I said, " was one of those unexpected 
moments." 
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XIX 



THE '^BXTBINESS OF BIATRIMONY" 



** Why," said Polly, b^inning in the middle, 
as usual, as she handed me a purple bandbox 
suspended by a pink string, ** do they call mar- 
riage a vocation ? " 

All I had seen of Polly was what looked like 
a miniature image of a belated Santa Claus 
struggling bravely along the street, under a fur 
collarette, an enormous muff, the purple band- 
box, and a shopping-bag full of yellow paper 
parcels. 

''PoUy," said I, disentangUng her from the 
shopping-bag and dangling the purple bandbox 
by one string over my forefinger, '^ou didn't 
think it was going to be a i;acation, did 
you? 



» 
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Folly lifted a bunch of ruffly skirts in her free 
hand and peeped accusingly up at me over the 
fur collarette. 

" When a man proposes," she said, ** it sounds 
like that — or a continuous May party — or per- 
petud spring, with Europe and Paris frocks 
and tete-a-tetes on the side. He doesn't say a 
word about getting up a wedding, sending out 
invitations, answering notes and shopping. 
Why, the mere item of buying one's petti — " 
Folly stopped short and a ridge of beautiful 
pink appeared between the fur collarette and 
the big picture hat above it. 

** When the doctor gives you a dose, Polly," 

said I, appearing totally unconscious of the 

awkward pause, ""he only tells you about the 

sugar in it, and not about the bad taste, doesn't 

he? And when the shopkeeper sells you a 

piece of cloth he doesn't turn up the wrong side, 

does he ? You don't tell the children that Santa 
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Claus is only Uncle John in rouge and a beard, 
or that Christmas-trees have to be torn down, 
or that fairies live only in books, I'm sure," I 
concluded, as I struggled along beside Polly, 
trying to look nonchalant under the weight of 
a purple bandbox and a dozen paper parcels; 
"that's only human." 

" Masculine, you mean," said Polly. ** It be- 
gan way back with Cock Robin, when he prom- 
ised Jenny Wren to feed her on jelly-cake and 



wine." 



'* Well," said I, " I haven't a doubt that he 
meant to do it." 

Polly gave her ruffles an impatient flirt. 

"Mr. Cutting," she said, "you know per- 
fectly well that Cock Robin was all the time 
fully aware that Jenny Wren would have to go 
out and dig grub worms to feed the whole 
family." 

" How should he be ? " I asked, transferring 
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the purple bandbox to another finger and giv- 
ing the shopping-bag a hitch. '"He hadn't 
been married before himself, you know. And, 
Polly," I continued, trying to peek down be- 
tween the fur collarette and the picture hat, **I 
don't suppose a girl ever neglects to tell a man 
just how much it is going to cost him to keep 
her in frocks, and what the servant question 
means, and just how Httle she knows about 
making a pie, and what bad tempers she 
gets into when she has a headache, and that 
she doesn't intend to allow him a latch-key, 
and " 

**K you swing that bandbox," cried Polly, 
*' as though it were nothing but a rag doll, you'll 
drop it, and then " — again the beautiful line of 
pink appeared between the hat and the collar- 
ette. 

I held the bandbox up gingerly and regarded 

it contemplatively. 
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** It is," I remarked, ** very much like matri- 
mony." 

" How ? ** asked Polly, imiocently. 

**It looks interesting — ^but you canH tell 
what's in it." 

** Why, you can, too," said Polly. **A band- 
box always contains just what you put in it." 

"Well," I remarked, "that's something like 
matrimony, too." 

"It's more like a salad," exclaimed Polly, 
scornfully. 

" Or a newspaper," I added. 

" Or a Welsh rarebit," said Polly. 

"And," I went on, taking a fresh grasp on 
the string of the bandbox, "you can't tell how 
any one of those things is going to turn out." 

"What I started to say," said Polly, "when 
you interrupted " 



"When was that, Polly? 



w 



"Oh, way back at the b^inning." 
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**But there wasn't any beginning. You 
started in the middle." 

" Well," said Polly, ** what I started to say in 
the very middle was that marriage is more like 
a business or an art than a vocation." 

** The art," I suggested, ** consists in getting a 
husband." 

*' Jack," said Polly, severely, **you are going 
to drop that box!" 

**The business," I continued, unruffled, 
"comes after '* 

** Because," went on Polly, hurriedly, ** a vo- 
cation is something you do because you can't 
help doing it, isn't it ? Now marriage, like an 
art " 

" Is something you sometimes have to work 
very hard to accomplish. What are you walk- 
ing so fast for, Polly ? " 

"You're entirely wrong, Mr. Cutting." 

" Weren't you going to say that ? " 
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** You're entirely wrong," repeated Polly, 
** to be so rude — even when you're right. And 
what I was going to say," she went on, "was 
that the only difference between the girl who 
earns her own living in an office or a store and 
one who is comfortably married is the difference 
between an unsuccessful business man and one 
who has succeeded. The married woman really 
works twice as hard as the unmarried woman. 
She spends twenty-four hours and all her holi- 
days in service, while the stenographer or the 
actress or the newspaper woman shuts down 
her desk or her make-up box or her inkwell 
after five or six hours of work and is her own 
mistress for the rest of the day. And yet the 
married woman hasn't a single champion." 

"The married woman," said I, "doesn't 
need a champion. She is her own justification." 

"I don't see how," said Polly, blowing her 

veil off her nose. 
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^' WeU," I said, ^'her hair isn't dyed like the 
actresses, and her frocks aren't frayed at the 
edge, and her temper isn't frayed at the edge, 
and her voice isn't frayed at the edge." 

"And for such glory as this," remarked 
Polly dramatically to the shop windows, "we 
are brought into the world. And for this our 
fathers pay fortunes for French nurses and 
dancing masters. For this we sit long, tortur- 
ing hours strumming at pianos with our baby 
jBngers and having our hair curled by our 
maids. For this we are trained to do our little 
parlor tricks like talking small talk and pour- 
ing pink tea. For this our girlhood is a martyr- 
dom, and when we are neither dressing for the 
fray nor resting from it, we are in the thick of it, 
golfing a man into a proposal, drawing him into 
a confession, or flirting him into matrimony. I 
know," said Polly, " that it is a popular fallacy 

that proposals grow like fruit on the Santa 
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Claus tree, merely waiting for us to put out our 
hands and pluck one. But the young woman 
who has worked like a stoker in the social engine 
from nine in the morning until twelve at night 
to attain a house and a carriage and a husband 
and a baby could tell Laura Jean libbey and 
the others a difiFerent tale; the girl who has 
spent her golden years in an innocuous round of 
tea-giving, in a constant contemplation of every 
man she meets from the view-point of the altar- 
rail, and a sacrifice of digestion to an eighteen- 
inch waist knows perfectly well that fairies do 
not exist outside of books, and that she has 
earned that house and that carriage and that 
husband and that baby." 

** But, Polly," I remonstrated, ** when she has 
earned those blessed rewards — " (Polly re- 
garded me condescendingly over the tip of her 
collarette) **when she has once earned them 

and can lay her little tired head down on a 
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good, broad shoulder and her little troubles on 

the altar-rail " 

'^But it doesn't all end at the altar, by any 
means," interrupted Polly. "After it is all 
apparently done and the bridal-veil is bought 
and the wedding-day is set and all your girl 
friends are congratulating you — and hating 
you — only the artistic part is really finished. It 
is right there that the real business of mar- 
riage begins. Getting a husband isn't half so 
difficult as keeping one. Making a man spend 
his evenings with you before marriage isn't 
nearly so great a feat as making him spend his 
evenings with you after the ceremony. Pleas- 
ing him for three or four hours out of a day is a 
sinecure beside catering to him for twenty-four 
hours out of a day. Making pink tea for him 
on Sunday afternoons is child's play beside 
making black coffee for him on rainy mornings. 

And no married woman dare say she is a suc- 
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cess until she has been through ten years of 
matrimony and her husband stiU continues to 
come home to dinner promptly and to stay there 
until bed-time. There are all sorts of things to 
consider — latchkeys " 

"And curtain lectures," I interrupted. 

**And long evenings of weary watching and 
suspense," said Polly. 

**And cold, gray mornings, when you won- 
der why you ever got married." 

** And arguments over the bills." 

"Oh, Polly, Polly Lee! Why did you want 
to bring up aU these things— and our weddmg 
only a few weeks oflf ? " 

"Because," said Polly, "Aunt Mary was 

talking about them this morning. She said she 

wanted me to realize the solemn responsibility 

of marriage. Is it a very solemn responsibility, 

Jack?" 

" I don't know how your Aunt Mary should 
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know," said I. ** I don't believe she ever looked 
at a man — ^from the view-point of the altar- 
raa." 

**And she said," went on Polly, solemnly, 
**that if we could only put it oflf for a few 
years " 

** Nonsense ! " I cried. 

" And she suggested," Polly continued, look- 
ing at me demurely, '^that I take up trained 
nursing or something serious for a year or 
two " 

"You!" I exclaimed, looking down at the 
little bunch of curls and ruffles that represented 
PoUy. 

** I think I'd look nice in a cap and apron," 
pouted Polly. 

"Oh, you'd look nice in cap and apron!" I 
agreed. 

" I've been looking for one all morning," said 

PoUy. 
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"What!" I exclaimed, letting the purple box 
fall with a crash. 

"Jack!" cried PoUy. "That box!" 

But it was too late. I made a weak effort to 
grasp the cover, but the whole thing went rolling 
over onto the pavement, a mass of tissue paper, 
ribbons, ruffles and lace. Out of a bundle 
floated something long and white and filmy and 
started to roll down the muddy street. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh-h-h!" moaned PoUy, sink- 
ing down into the snow in her efforts to catch 
and hide the fallen finery. 

I snatched up something white and full of 
ruffles. 

"Here," said I, handing the petticoat to 
Polly, " is the apron you bought this morning. 
And here," I added, holding up the crushed 
tulle wedding veil, "is the cap. I think you'll 
look well in them, Polly." 
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SHOPPING FOR A MAN 

" Now," said Polly, as I followed her meekly 
through a mass of struggling shoppers down an 
aisle of tinsel and Christmas greens to a particu- 
lar bargain counter, marked ** Pretty Junk for 
Gentlemen," "I want you to help me settle a 
very important question." 

*^I hope," said I, hesitatmgly, "that it's not 
anjiihing really serious. It isn't a question of 
capital " 

"Yes," said Polly, waving her bulging chate- 
laine purse; "it IS a question of capital." 

"And labor?" 

"And labor, too! Very much more labor 

than capital. I am going to buy a Christmas 

present for A MAN!" 

"Oh!" said I, trying not to look self-con- 
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scious, as I dodged a woman with an umbrella 
and came out safely on the other side of Polly, 
'* I see. But I shouldn't think that would be so 
very difficult. Most men would be satisfied 
with almost anjiihing " 

" Oh, dear ! that's what they always say," com- 
plained Polly. ^' Ask a man what he wants for 
Christmas, and nine times out of ten he will 
say, ' Oh, anjiihing; ' and then resent it because 
you use your own judgment and send him some- 
thing he doesn't want and never will find any 
use for." 

"The brute!" said I, "when it is so easy to 
pawn 

Polly looked at me coldly. " I meant to say 
* so easy to pretend ' to like a thing," I finished 
cautiously. 

"Here," said Polly, waving her chatelaine 

bag dramatically, "is a display that ought to 

touch the heart of any masculine thing." 
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"Where?" I asked vaguely, looking round. 

Polly waved her bag in the direction of the 
" Pretty Junk for Gentlemen." 

" But," said I, plaintively, straining my neck 
to peep over a fat lady's shoulder and under a 
thin lady's picture hat, *' it is so difficult to see 
through three women and a dog and " 

** Not half so difficult," broke in Polly, '' as it 
is to see through one man and discover what he 
really wants for Christmas. You at least have 
a peep at the bargain counter. But buying a 
present for a man is just like taking a chance in 
the grab-bag at a charity fair. Almost any- 
thing you happen to get is something that isn't 
wanted. If it's gloves, they are sure to be the 
wrong size and the wrong color; if it is a cravat 
case, he is certain to have half a dozen cravat 
cases already spread about his dressing-table. 
If you pick out a really beautiful umbrella, you 

discover afterward that he never carries an um- 
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brella. If you send him cigars, they are always 
the wrong brand. If you send him your photo- 
graph in a gilt frame, his mother will tell the 
neighborhood that you are making a dead set 
for him. Send him a hand-painted calendar, 
and he hates you forever afterward. Try to be 
original and get hun something personal, and he 
wonders if you are growing sentimental. Spend 
your last penny to get him something really 
handsome, and he decides that he has been giv- 
ing you too much encouragement and had bet- 
ter be a little cool in future; send him some- 
thing cheap, and he despises it " 

'^PoUy! the fat lady is gone," I exclauned 
under my breath. **Now*s our chance!" and 
we made a human wedge, with Polly in front, 
and squeezed in close to the counter where the 
** pretty junk " was distributed over a red vel- 
vet cover. 

**The first thing you have got to consider/* 
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said I, gazing admiringly at a box of dark blue 
cigars tied in pink ribbon, and a green necktie 
with a yellow dot in it, "is the man. That's 
what a woman never does. Her favorite way 
is to buy a lot of presents and then fit a man to 
each one, instead of picking out the man first 
and fitting the present to him." 

"' But you have to take a bargain when you 
can get it," argued Polly, defiantly, ** and if the 
man doesn't like it " 

" But a man never does hke a bargain," I re- 
torted, " because nine times out of ten it turns 
out not to be a bargain at all. You can't per- 
suade yourself that you are yearning for a pink 
china cupid with a gilt basket on his back, just 
because you happened to get it for thirty-nine 
cents. And if you buy a marked-down inkwell, 
you always find out when you get it home that 
it hasn't any bottom, or that one of its feet is 

gone and it insists on standing as though it 
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wanted a lamp-post to lean upon. And bargain 
cigars," I went on hurriedly, noting Polly's fas- 
cinated eye glued dangerously to the blue frank- 
furters in the pink ribbons, *' were never made 
to smoke. You see, there are about a billion 
different brands of cigars, and every man has 
his own particular pet brand " 

** But," interrupted Polly, thoughtfully chew- 
ing the chain of her chatelaine purse, ** there 
ought to be a few things that would please all 
men aUke. Now there are lots and lots of 
things, violets for instance, and fans, and gloves, 
and bonbons, that a man would be perfectly 
safe in buying for any woman, from the cook to 
his mother-in-law." 

** Well," said I with deliberate consideration, 

gazing over the ** pretty junk." " There are one 

or two articles here that would appeal to almost 

any man. There is something in cut glass over 

there, for instance " 
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" Do you mean that whiskey-flask ? " asked 
Polly, coldly. 

'*And over yonder is a mahogany box 
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" Mr. Cutting ! Those are poker-chips ! " and 

Polly looked as terrible as the situation at the 

end of the third act. 

"Well, I was only suggesting " 

'* Of course," interrupted Polly with scathing 

ire. '*You couldn't have been hinting. A 

man," she went on, "always wants that which 

he shouldn't have. Anything that isn't good 

for him appeals to him from the time when he 

throws away his milk-bottle and sobs for jam, 

and the time when he would rather have green 

apples, stolen out of a neighboring orchard, than 

ripe ones out of his own cellar, to the time when 

he prefers cocktails to tea. But I'm not going 

to get this man a whiskey-flask, nor poker-chips, 

nor a billiard outfit, nor a cellarette. Unde 
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Arthur says that it is very wrong for a young girl 
to encourage a man ** 

"And yet how many of them do it," I 
sighed. 

'' To encourage a man in such follies," went 
on PoUy, ignoring my f rivoUty. 

** Your Uncle Arthur," said I, " is a preacher 
— and a saint. We were speaking of an aver- 
age man. Now, an average man appreciates a 
present with a touch of personal significance in 
it, something that shows that a girl understands 
and sympathizes with his tastes, whether they 
be poker and cocktails or poetry and scripture. 
It is the personal sentiment, and not the gift, 
that really counts, and he would rather receive 
a twenty-nine cent photograph from a girl who 
understands him than a pair of diamond sleeve- 
links or a gold-handled umbrella from a woman 
without sentiment. Now this man that you're 

buying the * junk* — I beg pardon, the offering 
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— ^for, for instance, is he a very near and dear 
friend?" 

** Oh, very near — ^and very dear," said Polly, 
without hesitation. 

I started. 
Is he short or tall ? *' I asked, warily. 
TaQ," said Polly. (I am tall.) 

" Is he old or young ? Because the pipe that 
an old man would polish proudly on his brand 
new coat-sleeve would awaken resentment and 
a resolution to pawn in the breast of a younger 
one." 

'* Well," said Polly, looking up at me, ** I am 
no judge of ages. I should say he was middle- 
aged." 

I winced. 

** Does he play golf ? " I asked, hurriedly. 

" Never ! " said PoUy. (Neither do I.) 

" And you are sure," I said, warily, " that he 

wouldn't lake the whiskey-flask ? ^ 
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** I hope not/* said Polly, severely. 

** Nor the poker-chips ? " 

** How should I know ? " asked Polly, coldly. 

She was still looking admiringly at the pink 
and blue cigars. 

I took another glance at them and deteimined 
mentally that I wouldn't have them. 

" Polly," I cried in a voice of sprightly inspira- 
tion, " why don't you make him something ? A 
nice, comfy pair of slippers, or a pretty necktie, 
or a sofa-pillow ? " I finished desperately. 

'^He got a dozen last Christmas," sighed 
Polly (Polly had sent me one of them herself). 
"I think," she went on, "yes, I'm sure Fd bet- 
ter get those cigars. Jack. Here, please," she 
continued, turning to the clerk, '" how much are 
these?" 

"Two dollars for the box," answered the 

clerk, pertly. 

Polly looked annihilation at her. 
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" I didn't ask you anything about the box," 
she replied coldly. '* How much are the cigars ? '* 
Two dollars," answered the clerk. 
She means two dollars for both," I whis- 
pered in Polly's ear. 

"It w a bargain!" exclaimed Polly, opening 
her chatelaine purse. 

*' But," I objected, faintly, " there isn't any 
personal sentiment in a cigar." 

'* There are dreams," said Polly softly. 

" The dreams in those cigars are nightmares," 
I grumbled. ** Besides, smoking is a folly, and 
your Uncle Arthur " 

'*I'll take these, please," cried Polly to the 

clerk as she began digging in her chatelaine 

purse. "You can just wrap — ^wait a minute!" 

Polly had brought out a lace handkerchief, a 

broken breastpin, three trading stamps, a pair 

of old gloves, a tiny watch, a theatre programme, 

and a dollar bill. 
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** Why — ** she began, reddening, as the clerk 
looked coldly expectant. ** Why — I thought — 
I — had more money. I do believe I forgot — 
I've left it all at home in the right hand comer 
of my bureau drawer — ^and I've — oh. Jack!** 
and Polly looked up at me helplessly. "I've 
only a dollar and fifteen cents, and they're two 
dollars. Couldn't you " 

"Haven't got a cent!" said I firmly. 

"Please wrap that box of cigars for me," 
cried a stout lady squeezing in behmd 
PoUy. 

"Certainly, madam," said the derk, giving 
Polly a scornful glance. 

I heaved a sigh of relief as Polly turned de- 
jectedly away from the counter. 

" Never mind, little girl," I said, softly. " Let's 

go to Sherry's for luncheon. Let the fat lady 

suffer for her sins. She will, if she gives those 

cigars to her husband." 
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"And they were the one thing on that counter 
that I wanted," sighed Polly. 

"And the one thing that I wouldn't have!" 
said I, decisively. 

" You ? " said Polly, looking at me in wide- 
eyed astonishment. 

"Why — er — ^yes — er" (I felt myself flushing 
to the temples), "er — ^you said they were for 
some one very near and dear, you know." 

Polly gave me one look and then buried her 
face in her mu£F. 

"And you said," I went on defiantly, "that 
he was tall and didn't play golf, and that you 
didn't know about the whiskey-flask and the 
poker-chips — ^and that he — ^he " 

" Oh, yes," giggled Polly, convulsively, com- 
ing up from the depths of her muff. " That's 
Uncle Arthur. I was bujdng that present for 
him. Yours was bought weeks ago. Uncle 

Arthur picked it out." 
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ROBES AND POTATOES 

" There are the roses," said PoBy, depositing 
a huge load of American Beauties on the table, 
and Ia}dng her muff and stole on a pile of gro- 
cery boxes. "The carnations and smilax and 
evergreens are coming down in the carriage, with 
the Japanese lanterns and the funny little tis- 
sue-paper caps." 

We were getting ready for the charity dinner 
at the mission chapel, and of course Polly was 
doing the trimmings. Polly always does the 
trimmings. 

"But where," said I, gazing on the great 
masses of green and pink, " will they find room 
for — the potatoes, for instance ? " 

"Potatoes!" said Polly, scornfully, as she 
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took a mass of blue forget-me-nots, which she 
calls a "hat," oflF her pompadour and laid it on 
another grocery box. ''Those, Mr. Cutting, 
will be considered — afterward, of course." 

''Like matrimony, after courtship, I suppose," 
I sighed, picking up a long-stemmed rose and 
holding it gingerly by the tip-end. 

"Yes," said Polly, "or housekeeping, after 
the honeymoon." 

" Or the bill, after the dinner." 

" There won't be any bill after this dinner," 
said Polly, "because the deacon donated the 
potatoes and — things; and a kind lady donated 
the roses and lent us her tea-cups." 

"How thoughtful of her!" I remarked. "I 
am sure those starving little slum youngsters are 
just yearning for — roses served in china tea- 
cups. Who was the lady, Polly? A Delsarte 
pupil with fluflFy hair and a pink-tea manner ? " 

"On the contrary," said Polly, pulling the 
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thorns oflF a long green stem with the dexterity 
of an expert, '*she was a nice, common-sense 
UtUe thing with a tumed-up nose and a violent 
interest in her meals. I distinctly saw her take 
three helpings of chicken-salad at the Ladies' 
Aid meeting." 

" The kind," I suggested, " who would spend 
ten minutes before breakfast curling her hair 
and two minutes making sloppy coflFee." 

"Yes," said Polly; "and who would spend 
the whole afternoon planning an evening bonnet 
for herself instead of planning an evening lect- 
ure for her husband; and the whole evening 
sajdng pretty things and flirting with you in- 
stead of going over the grocery book; and her 
whole life making things interesting and pleas- 
ant, instead of cutting down the expenses." 

"And her declining years," I added, " in the 

divorce court, instead of " 

" Darning socks ! " broke in Polly. " Not half 
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as many divorces," she went on, ** are caused by 
cold coflFee as by cold dispositions. Whoever 
heard of a man seeking a separation because his 
wife let the biscuits bum while she kissed him in 
the morning ? Nobody ! But there are dozens 
of good cooks sighing for the husbands they for- 
got to kiss while they were busy making batter- 
cakes. It is never the woman who makes good 
biscuits that lures a man away from his fireside 
and his bachelor comforts, but the one who 
wears a rose in her hair. Potatoes ! " and Polly 
jammed a rose down into the epergne with a 
scornful shove. "You keep potatoes in your 
kitchen, don't you — on the shelf ? Potatoes are 
cheap. You can get them by the peck. But 
you don't want them hanging round your draw- 
ing-room, nor your dressing-room, nor your den. 
Now roses are acceptable anywhere; you like 
them at the breakfast-table in the morning, at 



your desk at noon, and in your button-hole 
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"I didn't know," said I, **that the modem 
woman liked to be carried around in a man's 
button-hole — ^like an adjunct." 

" She doesn't," said Polly, '* care to be done 
brown and digested or left on a plate — to be for- 
gotten the moment she ceases to be useful." 

"And," I went on, ignoring Polly's outburst, 
**if she does want to be ornamental as well as 
useful — even a potato has a blossom, you 
know." 

"A sprout!" interrupted Polly. 

" Which," I continued, ** a king once thought 
lovely enough to wear in his button-hole." 

Polly picked up a full-blown rose with a jerk 
that sent a hundred leaves fluttering about us 
like a pink snowstorm. 

'* Roses," said I, looking at the empty stalks 
significantly, '*are so apt to fade and wither." 

'* And potatoes," replied Polly, '* get hard and 

old and knotty and develop * eyes.' " 
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'' That's so," said I, " and it isn't well for a 
woman to have too many eyes." 

" Besides," said Polly, gathering up the fallen 
leaves and putting them and the stalks in a little 
pile, '*a rose has a heart." 

" So has a potato," I remarked. 

**But you have to dig through so much ex- 
terior to find it," declared Polly. **And the 
average man is too lazy to dig. He wants the 
good things m Ufe's repast set out on his plate- 
not hidden under it." 

"And yet," said I, "discovering the heart 
in a woman who doesn't wear hers on the sur- 
face, and who seems cold and unfathomable, is 
like discovering a birthday gift tinder yonr plate 
in the morning. The surprise is very sweet." 

** Perhaps," said Polly, meditatively, holding 

a rose against her cheek, so that you couldn't 

tell which was which, '* but how many men are 

going to hunt for the snrprise? Nine times ont 
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of ten the poor little potato's virtues remain 
hidden to the end of her days, and she is left on 
the matrimonial kitchen shelf along with the 
onions and the cabbages. 

"A woman," and Polly put the last rose in the 
epergne and stood o£F to admire the e£Fect, '' like 
a rose, is meant to be ornamental. If she can 
be nsefnl, too, so much the better, but it isn't 
absolutely necessary. There are so many pota- 
toes in the world — twenty to every rose. Why, 
look at the women's clubs ; they are full of pota- 
toes, nice, solid, useful ladies, who make the 
world good and intellectual, and — stupid and 
uninteresting. 

"Look at the reform organizations and the 

woman's rights associations, and the working 

girls' unions; potatoes! potatoes! nothing but 

potatoes! But when a man wants a wife, he 

doesn't apply to the intelligence oflBice, nor to 

the secretary of the reform club. He doesn't go 
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about searching for a nice, hard potato in short 
skirts, eyeglasses and boots. He doesn't ask a 
woman if she can make good pie^rrasts and dam 
socks so that they won't be knotty — ^not nowa- 
days at any rate. He just goes blindfolded into 
a ball-room, or a pink tea, or a fancy dress fair, 
and walks ont idiotically happy with a rose in his 
mental button-hole. Of course his theories are 
different and " 

"Ouch!" I cried, suddenly. 

PoUy turned with a startled inquiry m her 
eyes. 

** It's a thorn," I said, nursing my finger, but 
looking at Polly with sidelong significance. 
** Roses seem to have thorns, don't they ? " 

** Of course," said Polly, " and pudding has 
spice. They are as necessary as the sauce on 
the meat, or the pepper on the potatoes. A lit- 
tle twinge now and then does a man good, and 

relieves the flatness of things." 
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'' I think," I said, as Polly b^an picking np 
the scraps and poking them into a little paper 
box, ''that I'd like a potato with a rose growing 
on it." 

**Of course," said Polly, extracting a rose 
from the jar and pinning it in a bonch of cnrls 
over one ear, "that's what every man wants. 
They are all like the baby who cried because 
he couldn't see both sides of the moon at 
once." 

**I wish," said I, plaintively, "that you 
wouldn't put a rose in your hair while we are 
discussing a serious problem." 
Why ? " said Polly, innocently. 
Because," said I, "it somehow reminds me 
of the lady who sent the pink tea-cups — ^and be- 
sides, it's distracting." 

Polly leaned over a box and the rose nestled 

down against her cheek. 

"And dangerous," I added. 
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Polly pnlled a potato ont of the box and held 
it np for my inspection. 

'' Shall I change it for this ? " she asked> 
sweetly. 

" Don't you dare ! " I cried. 

Polly held the potato np against my coat lapel 
and stood off to admire it. 

"Take it away," I pleaded. 

Polly dropped the potato into its box. 

" And now," she said, shaking her finger at 
me, " will you ever again malign the lady who 
sent the roses and the tea-cups ? " 

"Never!" I declared. 

" Or snub her if she should ever make you 
sloppy coffee ? " 

" I don't understand," said I. 

" Or cry for meat and potatoes when she gives 

you kisses and roses ? " 

But, Polly "—I began. 

Miss Lee," said the maid, coming in with a 
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tray full of dishes, '' here are the tea-cups you 
told me to bring down; and your mother says 
please to step out to the carriage and bring in the 
rest of the roses and things you ordered." 

" Polly," said I, humbly, '* I beg your par- 
don." 

Polly smiled forgivingly, and tucked a white 
rose in my button-hole. 

** There is something," said I, ** that you men- 
tioned in connection with roses — something that 
generally goes with them." 

And then somehow that rose in my button- 
hole got horribly crushed. 
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THE FOLLY OF CONFESSIONS 

"Now," said Polly, turning over the back of 
her dance programme and wetting the point of 
her little silver pencil between her lips, "you 
can begin way back with the first time you stole 
marmalade and touch upon everything up to the 
last time you stole a kiss." 

" But I don't want to confess," I grumbled. 
" I don't believe in confessions. They may be 
good for the soul, but they are bad for the diges- 
tion—next morning." 

Polly glanced up at the Uttle Dresden clock. 
Its hands pointed to half-past eleven and the 
calendar pointed to December 31. 

"You have just half an hour," she remarked, 

"to clean up the old slate. When the clock 
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strikes twelve and the bells begin ringing it will 
be " 

** Next morning," I said, dolefully, '' when 
everybody repents." 

" You can never truly repent," said Polly, de- 
murely, " until you have confessed." 

^ And then," said I, ''you are sure to repent 
— ^twice." 

Polly pouted and chewed her pencil 
crossly. 

** Polly," said I, taking the stool at her feet, 
"confessions are like champagne." 
Exhilarating!" cried Polly. 
And sure to be followed by a bad taste in the 
mouth," I added. 

Polly took the pencil slowly from between her 
lips. 

" Of course," she said, in a strange little voice, 

** if there is anything that you don't want me to 

know " 
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"There isn't anything," I declared, "that I 
don't want you to know!" 

"Oh!" said Polly, in a tone of distinct dis- 
appointment, "how uninteresting! I always 
thought that every man had done lots of wild, 
wicked, exciting things — ^things to regret, you 
know, and tell about. Haven't you ever — 
haven't you had a * past ' ? " 

" And you wanted to hear all those — ^things ? '* 
I looked up in surprise. 

Polly nodded wickedly. 
And what if I haven't a * past ' ? " 
Pooh," said Polly, pouting, "you must 
have. A man who hasn't a past is sure to have 
a 'future.' A man who has never tasted the 
spice in life's pudding will begin to long for it 
the moment he is put on the matrimonial diet of 
bread and milk. A man who has never known 
the folly of loving the wrong woman cannot ap- 
preciate the sweet satisfaction of possessing the 
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right one. The man who has never seen and 
touched the tinsel trimming of life won't be 
satisfied with the solid cloth. If a man has 
never really had a past the woman who marries 
him may be morally certain that he is having a 

* present,' or that he is going to have a * future.' " 

" And yet," said I, ** on the contrary, a woman 
with a past is morally certain to have both a 

* present ' and a * future.' " 

"A woman," said Polly, very gravely, **as 
you once said, wears white satin slippers. If 
she gets them muddy or drags her white skirts 
through the dust, it won't wash oflF. A man 
goes through life in rubber boots." 

"Oh, I see!" said I, "and he can slop them 
all over and then come home and clean them 
and go right out into society again." 

"No," said Polly, shaking her head, "they 

are enchanted boots, and there is only one thing 

that will clean them." 
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I looked up at Polly suspiciously. 

**Have you been instigated by somebody 
advertisiDg a new cleaning fluid-" I began. 

" No," said Polly, without smiling; " it is the 
essence of a man's love for a pure, sweet woman. 
Now," she said, with decision, ** let's have the 
history of your boots." 

" Well," I b^an resignedly, " there's a stain 
on the toe." 

Polly took out her pencil and looked at the toe 
of my boot speculatively. 

" What shall we call it ? " she asked, wetting 
her pencil. 

"' Champagne," said I, looking at the carpet 
and tracing a pattern with my heel; '"it repre- 
sents the first time I ever got — ever had to be 
brought home in a cab. I believe I made a fool 
of myself." 

Something silvery dropped at my feet. It 

was Polly's pencil. I looked up. Polly's eyes 
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were bent on me in honor-stricken compre- 
hension. 

"You've heard — of — of such things, I pre- 
sume," I said, looking down and once more 
tracing a pattern on the carpet 

"Oh, yes; but you. Jack, you — ^I couldn't 
imagine. They have bloodshot eyes — don't 
they— and can't walk straight, and— and— " 
and Polly put her hand over her eyes to shut out 
some sort of vision. 

"Shall I go on?" I asked. 

"Oh, no; let's skip that stain, Jack. Let's 
skip all the champagne stains — and port and 
sherry. Now, what's the next ? " 

"Well," I said, pointing to my instep, "that 
stain was peau d'Espagne, I think — or was it 
violet water ? Let me see; was it Myrtle Du- 
rant who used peau d'Espagne, or " 

"Not that horrid woman with the orange- 
colored hair!" exclaimed Polly. 
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"Some people think her hair is pretty," I 
said. 

**Mr. Cutting," said Polly, ''I have abso- 
lutely no interest in such — in such a person." 

"The stain," said I, "might be violet; in 
which case it would be Dolores " 

"Jack Cutting," cried Polly, putting her 
hands up to her ears, " I won't listen ! I heard 
something about that story. How dare you 
come here»in this hypocritical fashion and — 
and " 

"Well," said I, defiantly, "it might not be 
Dolores at all. Now I come to think of it, it's 
Mrs. Vantine " 

"And she is so horribly proper — '* ex- 
claimed Polly. 

" Or Dora Armstrong " 



"Stop! Stop! "cried Polly "It isn't fair!" 

" Well," I said, " it isrCt quite fair to the other 

woman, is it — ^this confessing business ? I don't 
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suppose now anybody is using yonr name in 
his confessions to some other woman; Abbing- 
don Dare, for instance " 

Polly dropped her pencil and looked at me 
like St. Cecilia receiving a revelation. 

'*Or Uttle Jimmie Blake, who used to wear 
his hair long and a brown velvet coat, and talk 
art on the divan over there at your four 
o'clock teas " 

Polly turned the color of the holly berries in 
her hair. 

**Or big Bob Hadley," I pursued, relent- 
lessly; ''the one who went to Africa the day 
after we announced our engagement ** 

Polly was sitting up perfectly straight with 
flaming eyes. 

" Or Danny Br " I began. 

**K they dared!" cried Polly. "What a 
cowardly — 
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I laughed softly. 
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**Mr. Cutting," said Polly, recovering her- 
self quickly; "how dare you suggest such a 
thing?" 

"Well," I said, "the case was purely imagi- 
nary. I don't suppose for an instant you've ever 
given anybody — ^you shouldn't, you know — ^just 
a sly kiss; or that you ever talked anything but 
art at those four-o'clock teas; or that you ever 
encouraged Bob to make a fool of himself; or 
that you ever flirted with Danny that summer 
at Bar Harbor just a little more than you in- 
tended; or that you ever wrote a letter that 
you'd like to have back again, because — ^well, 
just because^ yon know; or that there is anyone 
in all your past experience that you have not 
completely forgotten, or that you ever imagined 
you were in love with. 

" Confessions, Polly," I went on, irrelevantly, 

" may inspire trust, but there are ten chances to 

one that they are more likely to rouse mutual 
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suspicion when the flush of romance is over and 
the cold gray dawn of matrimony shows np little 
imperfections. It may be good to feel that 
there is nothing — not even a tiny little secret — 
between yon and the person yon love; bnt it is 
decidedly uncomfortable to feel, when that per- 
son looks at yon reprovingly, that he or she is 
thinking of some trivial incident that yon are 
ashamed of and had almost forgotten. It is all 
very well to start square and to make a clean 
breast of anything that really matters; but it is 
not worth while to go into particulars, to bring 
out into high light all those Uttle gnawing inci- 
dents that one remembers longest and which get 
tangled up with love like burrs in a bundle of 
snowy fleece." 
Polly was silent. 

"Well," I suggested, "shaD I go on?" 
A sudden chiming of bells from a hundred 

steeples broke the silence of the night. 
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It's too late!" cried Polly. 
It's next morning," said I, sadly; **now for 
the penance." 

"First," said Polly, looking at me very se- 
verely. "have you anything to say in extenua- 
tion of your sin ? " 

"It's all past," I declared. 
"And there never will be any 'future'?" 
asked Polly. 

" There can't be any * future,' " I assured her. 
Why?" asked Polly. 
Because, Polly," said I, looking into her 

eyes very tenderly, " on the day I met you, I " 

" Cleaned the rubber boots ? " 
" No. I took them oflF," I declared, " and put 
on white satin slippers." 

"I'm glad yon didn't finish confessing." said 
Polly. "I wouldn't want to keep those old 
boots hanging around my closet." 
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And the penance ? " I asked, anxiously. 
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" Heavy, heavy hangs over your poor head ! '* 
cried Polly, ominonsly. 

I glanced np quickly. Polly was looking at 
the chandelier. 

"Why, Polly Lee!" I exclaimed, ** you've 
been sitting under that mistletoe every minute," 
and I caught her in my arms. 

** That is your penance," said Polly, from the 
depths of my coat lapel. 

What ? " I asked, rapturously. 
To kiss me — ^nobody but ME — ^all the rest 
of your life." 
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WHEN MODERN WOliAN MARRIES 

" Isn't it stunning ? " said Polly, holding up 
the white satin wedding-frock, and letting its 
long shimmering train float daintily across the 
carpet. 

"It's ripping!" said I, lifting my hands in 
dramatic admiration. 

" Where ? " asked Polly, anxiously pulling the 
folds about until they enveloped her, and pok- 
ing her fingers into the seams. 

"Oh, everywhere!" I declared. "Especially 
in the — er — ^what do you call it ? — ^the long ex- 
tension at the back." 

The train ? " queried Polly. 

Yes, the thing that the brid^room alwajrs 

trips over and the best man dodges around and 
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the bridesmaids crawl across and the minister 
backs away from." 

Polly looked at me reproachfully. 

''You seem to foiget. Jack," she said with 
sudden dignity, '' that this is my wedding-gown, 
and that marriage is — a sacrament." 

" Oh," I remarked, cynically, ^ I thought you 
were going to say a * sacrifice.' It looks to me," 
I went on, glancing at the piano covered with 
silver and cut-glass and bronze lamps, ''as 
though it were going to be more like the third 
act of a Clyde Fitch play." 

"What!" Polly let the wedding-frock fall in 
a heap on the floor. 

"Well," I complained, "you've got the front 
drawing-room set like a Belasco scene; and 
you'll have limelight shining from the altar and 
a parson managing the stage, and the brides- 
maids and the best man and the ushers all look- 
ing their parts to the letter, and the audience 
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scrambling for front-row seats and turning their 
opera-glasses and lorgnettes on you, and a pink- 
tea act in the library afterward, and " 

"K I were you," interrupted Polly, calmly 
picking up the wedding-frock again and neatly 
folding it into a long box filled with white tissue 
paper, "I wouldn't talk in that — disrespectful 
way — of my own wedding." 

" Oh," I exclaimed, " is it my wedding ? I 
thought it was yours ! If I had known / was to 
have any active part in it, it would have been 
anjrthing but a — a fashionable exposure of the 
soul." 

** But it isn't fashionable," pouted Polly, ** it*s 
nothing compared to the Deerings'. Why, 
we're only going to have four bridesmaids!" 

"'That's all they had in the third act of 
* Hearts Ablaze,' " I remarked. 

"'And barely a himdred invitations!" added 

Polly, triumphantly. 
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"Any red and yellow posters ?" I inquired. 

''And the veiy simplest announcement!" 
declared Polly. 

''Yes, your first 'press notice' only occupied 
half the society column/' I observed. 

Polly shut the Ud of the box with a snap. 

" Oh, there's no use in discussing it with you," 
she cried, "if you're going to be disagreeable 
and perverse and — and 'funny'! Why is it," 
and Polly sat down on the piano-stool, away at 
the comer of the room, "that a man always 
hates and dreads and — spoils a wedding, any- 
how?" 

"Why is it," I echoed, making myself at 
home on the comer of a hand-painted box, 
" that a girl always wants to make a circus out 
of what is the most serious — and sometimes 
the most tragic— thing that will ever happen to 
her?" 
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Because," said Polly, "to a womaii her 
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wedding is something that ought to be full of 
beauty and sentiment." 

"But sentiment," I objected, puffing my 
cigarette, "isn't sentiment when it's uncorked 
and passed around to the public. Sentiment is 
like wine; it keeps well when tightly bottled, 
and spoils when it is aired. The amount of 
sentiment the average girl wastes in a * show- 
wedding,' Polly, would serve to sweeten several 
years of married life if economically used." 

"But a girl can be married only once — or 
twice," pleaded Polly, "and she always feels 
as though it ought to be done gracefully and 
eflFectively — not as though she were going shop- 
ping or making tea or playing a game of golf. 
She wants something to remember, something 
that never can be forgotten " 

"And a man," said I, "always feels that his 

marriage to the woman he loves is too sacred a 

thing to be held up to the ga«ze of a gaping crowd. 
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He wants something to remember, something 
like a first kiss or a first prayer, solenm and sa- 
cred, that never can be forgotten, but hangs it- 
self about his memoiy like a silver cross about 
one's neck." 

''And I suppose he feels badly, too," said 
Polly, ** that for once he doesn't count, and the 
girl has the centre of the stage, and he is only a 
figure-head, or an understudy, or a bit of the 
background." 

"He does," I acknowledged blandly, nod- 
ding my head above the smoke from my cigar- 
ette. '* A man's idea of a wedding is to have it 
all to himself. He can never understand why 
a woman should wish to share the most sacred 
moment of her life with every curious friend or 
acquaintance she may possess. At the climax 
of a play, there is nobody but the hero and the 
heroine on the stage, Polly, and the lights are 

low and the music is played softly and the 
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slightest whisper from the audience would 
break the charm. That's the way a man likes 
to go through with the climax of his life. In- 
stead of that, he's got to make a show of him- 
self in a swallowtail coat — ^why, Polly, little 
girl, what is the matter?" 

Two big tears were slowly trickling down 
Polly's cheeks, and her little hands were flutter- 
ing nervously over the wedding-gown box. 

"Oh, dear," she half sobbed, "it was all go- 
ing t-to be so beautiful! And you've gone and 
r-rubbed oflF all the gloss and t-taken out the 
color!" and she put her head down on the piano- 
keys and sobbed. 

I looked at her — ^and decided to remain where 
I was. 

** Y-you make it seem just like saying your 

prayers in the drawing-room," she continued 

in a muffled tone. 

^That's what it is," I declared, firmly. 
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'* Or m-making love on a railway train, with 
eveiybody 1-Iooking and the g-guard calling 
out the stations!" 

** It will seem like that exactly," I assented, 
cheerfully. 

** And everyb-body was coming to rehearse 
this evening!" 

I jumped. ''What!" 

Polly sat up straight on the piano-stool. 

'* People always rehearse for a wedding,*' she 
declared, drying her tears. 

** If you'd told me that," I b^an, angrily, " I 
never should have " 

"If you please. Miss Lee," said the maid, 

coming in at the Ubrary door, ** the Rev. Mr. 

Humphries is in the drawmg-room, and he says 

would you mind going through the service once 

before the bridesmaids and the best man ar- 

nve? 

I rose silently. 
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" You can't back out now," whispered Polly, 
nervously. 

Tell the Rev. Mr. Humphries — " I began. 
I'd never forgive you ! " threatened Polly. 
That the game is up ! " I finished. 
Ugh!" shuddered Polly, squeezing my arm 
as we started for the drawing-room, " I can just 
feel the Farringdon girls staring at me al- 
ready!" 

" And I can feel every eye in the room piercing 
those coat-tails," I groaned. 

** I wonder where Abbingdon Dare will sit," 

reflected Polly, " I'd hate to meet his eye " 

" I hope they'll put the auburn-haired Down- 
ing girl in an out-of-the-way comer," I mused, 
sentimentaUy. 

'* Fancy," moaned Polly, " if they should get 
my veil on crooked!" 

"Or if my coat-tails should get crinkled in 

the carriage ! " I suggested. 
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** Or if papa should step on my train and tear 
itoflFthebindmg!" 

"'Or if those white gloves of mine should 
spUt!" 

"Sh— h!" 

"Or if " 

"The Rev. Mr. Humphries!" announced 
Polly as we entered the drawing-room. 

" That will do, young people," said the Rev. 
Mr. Humphries ten minutes later, as he closed 
his book. " We only wanted to be sure it would 
run smoothly." 

" Go on," said Polly, continuing to kneel in 
front of the improvised altar. 

" But this is only the rehearsal," objected the 
minister in mild surprise. 

"Go on!" repeated Polly, in a trembling 
voice, pulling me down beside her. 

" But you don't understand. Miss Lee. If I 

should go on, if I should pronounce the bless- 
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ing, you would — er — ^be married before the 
wedding!" 

**Go on," commanded Polly, "and marry 
us! There isn't going to be any wedding!" 

** Polly! " I cried rapturously, as I caught her 
in my arms a moment later. "You're mine, 
mine, mine!" 

" Of course," said Polly, " and none of them 
know it." 

"And there won't be any wedding!" 

"And the bridesmaids will aU be so disap- 
pointed," said Polly, cheerfully. 

" And we'll go South this very night. And 
there won't be any white ribbons tied on our 
trunks, nor any rice stuffed in your parasols, 
nor any old shoes hanging to the back of the 
carriage." 

"But we'll have to send back all the pres- 
ents," sighed Polly, sadly. 

" Send 'em back! " said I, recklessly. " I feel 
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almost as though I could live without those six 
bronze lamps and those fourteen sugar spoons.*' 

''Won't everybody be shocked?" whispered 
PoUy. 

^ And envious r " I appended. 

''Oh, Jack!** said Polly, suddenly turning 
luminous eyes upon me. " Won't the newspa- 
per give us a beautiful paragraph ?" 

"A whole column, at the veiy least/' I as- 
sured her, "with a heading in pink ink!" 
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Deacon Lysander and his wife, Candace, go to 
Washington "to see gaiety and happiness," 
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of which their boarding mistress has such 
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of their sympathy, and finding much happiness 
in their journey. Perhaps the best part of it all 
is the philosophy of content which guides Dea- 
con Lysander's life, and is portrayed in the 
amusing and trying experiences of the journey. 
It is a book to comfort and to amuse. 
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